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Art in Post-Modernist America 


Anthony W. Lee 


On September 30, the most 
recent show at the Natsoulas/ 
Novelozo gallery in Davis, 
“Drawings For Funk's Sake,” wall 
end. With its self-conscious rebel- 
lhousness and carefully publi- 
cized iconoclasm, the show will 
be remembered as a smashing 
success. Sacramento Bee art 
enuc, Victoria Dalkey, hailed 
“Drawings” as “brash, bright, 
boisterous” with an “irreverent 


spint and hip humor” but done 
with such taste and skill! so as to be 
adminngly despicable. John Nat- 
soulas, the gallery's owner, no 





doubt garnered much needed 
media attention and probably 
sold a good number of the works 
in the process. all in all, “Draw- 
ings For Funk’s Sake” did its 
job—-surred a bit of controversy, 
captured free publicity, and made 
a good sum of money. 

With the closing of this show, | 
would like to scrutinize “Draw- 


ings For Funk’s Sake” as a way of 


entering into the much more per- 
vasive issue of the role of Funk 
and Modernism in the age of 
Post-Modernism—using a pet 
dish to talk about an ocean, so to 
speak. By this method (admit- 
tedly a rather awkward and im- 
precise one, if only by ils un- 
wieldy scale), | hope to explore 
something of the uncomfortable 
position Funk (and by extension, 


Modernist art) occupies in con- 
temporary America and to dis- 
cover how a movement that was 
once so brash is now merely co- 
quetush and fashionable. How did 
Funk’s parody of high art and 
trenchant saure of consumerism 
become a style for consumpuon 
itself? How did a movement that 
was once so rooted in absurdity 
become a commodity (and a high 
priced one at that)? At heart, is 
Funk really “hip” or is its belli- 
cose rejuvenauon nothing more 
than Modemism rearing its ugly 
head in its last furious gasps and 
dying throes? 

To be blunt, Funk is dying, its 
project all but complete, its radi- 
calism co-opied. Yet as a move- 
ment that I think of as dying, 
Funk, even today, still has the 
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potenual to be witty, iconoclas- 
uc, rude, and highly abrasive 
This show in particular offers 
some bluni works by some of the 
area's most distinguished artists, 
including Robert Armeson and 
Roy De Forest (who were part of 
the artistic backbone fromm which 
Funk onginally developed), and 
works by such rising artists as 
Shelby Harris and Anthony Nat- 
soulas (who are younger prote- 
ges). The drawings themselves 
are direct products of that move- 
ment that originated nght in 
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Davis nearly two generations 
ago—-they make no side tips into 
other styles, no forays into more 
daring feats—and most are 
unged with that satiric, often bit- 
ing, sometimes adolescent hu- 
mor that we ‘ve come Lo associate 
with Funk’s irreverence. Many 
of the drawings are intended to 
shock the viewer with horrific 
images of sinister people, such as 
Robert Armstrong’s pathetic 
couple in “Engagement” or 
Donna Billick’s overtly sexual, 
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Risky Business: Challenging the Democratic Party to Reform 


A Bush in Hand 


Robert Friedman 


The real scandal in American 
politics is not what politicians do 
that is illegal but what they are 
able to do which is perfectly legal. 
The latest case in point is the inter- 
vention by our own California 
Senator Alan Cranston (as well as 
a few other senators both Repub- 
lican and Democratic) on behalf 
of a “constiment” (as Senator 
Cranston described him) Charles 
Keating Jr., whose now failed 
S&L is expected to cost taxpayers 
approximately $2.5 billign (yes, 
Billion ). Purely coincidentally, 
of course, the same Charles 
Keating contributed $39,000 to 
Senator Cranston's re-election 
campaign as well as $850,000 to 
three voter registration groups, of 
which $400,000 went to one of the 
groups formed by Senator Cran- 
ston’s son Kim. 

While the ethics committees of 
the U.S. Congress investigates 
such weighty state matters as 
whether or not the public trust of 
the Unites States was violated by 
Barney Frank’s live-in homosex- 
ual lover's running a prostitution 
ring out of Rep. Frank’s apart- 
ment, or whether former Con- 
gressman Jim Wright's Memoirs 
of a Public Man was a serious 
work of scholarship or just an end- 
run around the limits on hono- 
raria, these same ethics commit- 
tees choose not to pursue the 
much larger scandal in regard to 
the intervention by Senator Cran- 
ston (as well as others in Con- 
gress) on behalf of wealthy con- 
tributors from the Savings and 
Loan Associations, resulting in a 
bill to the taxpayers now esti- 
mated to exceed well over a $100 
Billion. This far more serious 
scandal will be little discussed 
because unlike the petty scandals 
associated with Reps. Frank and 
Wright, this larger scandal impli- 
cates Congress as a whole and 
constitutes business as usual. 

The typical investigation into 
the ethics of elected officials re- 





That is, unless Congress rises to 
the occasion and accepts the chal- 
lenge posed by—of all people— 
George Bush, awakening from 
eight years of Vice-Presidential 
slumber and now championing 
ethics reform. 

Among President Bush’s many 
ideas for reform is one sleeper, the 
suggestion that all Political Ac- 
tion Committee money be fun- 
nelled only w political parties, 
such funds no longer to fill the 


associated with Reps. Frank 
and Wright, this larger scandal 
implicates Congress as a whole 
ing it applicable to all sizeable 
campaign contributions, and 
passed into law, American poli- 
tics will never be the same. 
Presently, special interests 
dominate American legislative 
politics through their ability to do 
favors. The favor can be the 
promise of a high paying jod in 


legislators do in return which are 
the problem. 

While government can pass 
conflict of interest laws, disclo- 
sure laws, cooling-off-period 
laws, nepotism laws, outside in- 
come laws and the like, all of 
which impede (but certainly can- 
not prevent) the peddling of the 
public treasury, such laws are not 
enough. Such laws leave intact 
the influence obtained through 
playing a major roie in financing 
campaigns. The relationship of 
powerful private interest and the 
individual legislator is highly 
asymmetric, giving such interests 
an inordinately powerful bargain- 
ing position to request and receive 
whatever special considerations 
sought after. And as long as it is 
expected that individual legisia- 
tors deal one on one with power- 
ful private interests, the favors 
retumed in exchange for gener- 
ous campaign contributions will 
always be scandalous. 


The observation that cam- 
paign contributions are a cor- 
rupting influence on American 
politics is, of course, nothing 
new. The area of cainpaign fi- 
nancing has been the target of 
continuous reform but, except 
for public financing of political 
campaigns which has unique 
problems ot its own, all previous 
proposals for reform leave the 
existing bargzining relationship 
of private interest-individual 
legislator undisturbed. It is this 
relationship that President 
Bush's proposal threatens to dis- 
rupt. 

Once President Bush’s pro- 
posal becomes law, with all loop- 
holes sewn up, private interest 
will find that they have to bar- 
gaining will no longer be asym- 
metric. Even for private groups 
of great wealth, their total giving 
will only represent a small por- 
tion of what a political party as a 
whole collects. Consequently, 
the donation of money will not be 
seen as such a large favor and the 
perceived need for reciprocity 
wiil be lessened. For the first 
time ever, private interests will 
be required to deal with an equal 
power and, as 2 result, we can 
expect that the public will be 
better served. 

For Democrats, President 
Bush's proposal for campaign 
finance reform represents an 
opportunity and a danger. The 
opportunity is to do what Demo- 
crats have always claimed they 
really wanted to do, champion 
the cause of the common man. 
Any reform which lessens the 
importance of money in politics 
is a victory for the common man. 
The danger in President Bush's 
proposal is that presently Demo- 
crats are the beneficiaries of the 
greater share of the PAC money. 
Once President Bush's proposal 
is enacted in law, PAC money 
Democratic candidacies will 
likely be redirected to, of all 
places, the Republican party. The 
reason for this odd result tells us 
a lot about what is wrong with the 

While promising t employ 
governmental powers to strictly 
regulate the abuses of the private 
legislators have fek little quaim 
about seeking to exempt private 
imerest on a selective basis from 
phy. Private groups selected for 
exemption are the ones to whom 


the legislators owe favors. The 
upshot is that the governing phi- 
losophy of the Democratic party 
applies to every special interest 
in theory but almost none in 
practice. If PAC money is no 
longer able to go to individual 
campaigns, then likely as not the 
decision made will be to support 
the political party which has the 
more congenial public philoso- 
phy, to wit, the Republican party. 
And the stereotype about Ameri- 
can politics, widely believed but 
not now true, that the Republi- 
cans are the party of wealth and 
the Democrats the party of the 
common man, will become real- 
ity. 

Herein is the challenge for 
Democratic legislators. Do they 
support a reform which their 
public philosophy tells them 
should be good for the country 
but, at the same time, may likely 
be harmful to the continuation of 
their own individual incumben- 
cies? 

The safe and easy course of 
action would be to give lip serv- 
ice to ethics reform, pass some 
new and seemingly strict conflict 
of interest laws but give Presi- 
dent’s Bush's proposal for PAC 
money reform as short shrift as 
possible. There is certainly not 
likely to be any negative political 
fallout if this course of action is 
adopted. The American public, 
while generally suspicious of 
sizable campaign contributions, 
will fail to appreciate how genu- 
ine reform may change instiiu- 
tional bargaining relationships 
while leaving amounts of money 
involved pretty much alone. 

Given the likelihood that there 
will be no public clamor for 
President Bush’s proposal and 
given the fact that the Democrats 


Over time the people may grow te 
understand this simple proposi- 
tion and, when they do, no 
amount of money will keep the 
Democratic party out of power 


proposal is probably destined to 
go nowhere. Should this happen, 
however, it will not only be the 
country which suffers. Failure to 
support the Bush reform will 
turn out to be a tragedy for the 
Democrat party as weil. 
There was a time when the 
Democrats were America's 
party; the Republicans were 
viewed as the party of big busi- 
ness. Over the years the political 








landscape changed. No longer 
America’s party, Democrats are 
now increasingly thought of as the 
party of big government, the party 
which wishes to appease all inter- 
ests through overly generous dis- 
bursemenits of the public treasury. 
The Republicans are on the verge, 
despite Nixon and Watergate and 
Reagan and Ollie, of becoming 
America’s party. The Democratic 
party is still eager to govern, just 
witness the early enthusiasm for 
Michae! Dukakis, but they lack a 
clear sense of exactly what it is 
that they want to do. Nor will they 
ever be able to regain a sense of 
mission while the party remains 
divided in a schizoid fashion, 
committed to regulating big busi- 
ness in theory and appeasing big 
business in practice. 

The Bush reform, if adopted, 
will restore integrity to the Demo- 
cratic party. Yes, the Republican 
party will collect more money. 
Yes, Democratic candidacies wiil 
be conducted, by necessity, on 
shoe string budgets, long on en- 
thusiasm but short on money. Yes, 
media biitzes, a campaign tactic 
that only the Republicans will be 
able to afford, will fool many 
Americans into voting against 
their real interests. Yes, Republi- 
can candidacies will be slick and 
smooth, since they will have the 
best media consultants money can 
buy. Yet, the Democratic party 
will have something it lacks to- 
day. As a party it will stand for 
something comprehensible to the 
average American, for the propo- 
sition that the country’s business 
is not for sale.to the highest bidder, 
that peopie count more than dol- 
lars. Over time the people may 
grow to understand this simple 
proposition and, when they do, no 
amount of money will keep the 
Democratic party out of power. 

The great challenge for the 
Democratic party today is 
whether to stand pat or to reform 
itself. Since the Democrats are in 
control of the Congress and are 
likely to remain so for the foresee- 
able future, there is little incentive 
to change. Why risk political ex- 
tinction, Democratic legisiators 
will tell themselves. Why hand 
over to the Republicans the indis- 
putable advantages associated 
with lavishly financed cam- 
paigns? Why? Not because it is 
the easy thing to do. But because it 
is the right thing. 
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tion Empire 


Digging the Graves of Academe . 


Book Review 


| David C. Ryan 


There exists in the history of 
American education a number of 
critics aiming at exposing the 
various corruptions within the 
educational establishment. These 
have included the likes of intelli- 
gent and disparate people like 
Jacques Barzun, Russell Kirk, 
Allan Bloom, E.D. Hirsch and 
Richard Mitchell. 

According to Russell Kirk, the 
primary virus which gives birth to 
other defects in the academic 
culture is the attitude which cre- 
ates (what Kirk calls) “education- 
ist imperialism”—where the 
ambitious administrative hierar- 
chy builds an empire in the name 
of “Holy Educationism,” where 
building after tall building is 
constructed, where handsome 
monuments are erected to the 
empire in hopes that this design 
will further attract not only st- 


outside the empire’s borders. This 
scheme, says Kirk, allows for a 

“grossly swollen enroliment” 
where education is taught on an 
inhumane scale, where a large, 
concentrated machinery is de- 
signed to consume students and 
their money, underwriting the 
salaries of administrators and 
professors. This is academic 
bigthink where bigger is viewed 
as bettcs. 

One of the more recent entrants 
into the field of education criti- 
cism is Charles Sykes with his 
book PrefScam, an expose of the 









ProfScam by Charles Sykes 
Regnery Gateway 


Seeeuepeneaeeeaaaeas 
day,” argues Sykes, “the profes- 
sor is the university.” Sykes does 
not criticize all instructors, in fact 
he has nothing but praise and 
admiration for professors whose 
primary mission is to teach and 
enlighten his students. Sykes 
believes that the teacher-instruc- 
tor is the only being which can 
save the university. Yet, unfortu- 
nately, the structural apparatus of 
the Holy Education Empire does 
not permit for this kind of figure; 
therefore, the professor who 
emphasizes teaching becomes a 
victim, a victim of the Draconian 
rule of academi2 —the publish or 
perish factor. The teacher who 
emphasizes classroom instruc- 
tion is penalized by being denied 
tenure, forcing him out, thus 
making him a contemporary 
anachronism in the Holy Educa- 
tion Empire. 

Sykes sights that the ethical 
damage done to students is the 
lack of real education provided 
by research oriented professors. 
These researchers would rather 
bury their skills and heads in re- 
search and scholarship (where 
research is done not for the sake of 
the student, but for other aca- 
demic specialisis, where, essen- 
tially, you have Ph.d.’s writing for 
other Ph.d.’s) instead of concen- 
trating on educating their under- 
graduate students. The belief is 
that the professors will write 
humerous papers and conduct 
important scientific studies pub- 
lishing them in academic journals 


mission is not to instruct under- 
graduates, but to promote them- 
selves by building their reputa- 


tions. Here is a thundering ex- 
{ 


ample: 

We professors [must] write books 
and articles, give principal addresses 
at scholarly meetings, organize re- 
search conferences, edit journals and 
monograph series, educate future 
scholars through doctoral programs, 
and also maintain post-doctoral pro- 
grams as well, undertake collabora- 
live research programs involving 
national funding...this is the differ- 
ence between a teaching college of 
amiable non-entities, local icons, 
and a research university of produc- 
tive, tough-minded, nsk-iaking 
sonofabitch scholars... 





The Holy Education Empire isan 
institution on the rise but its edu- 
cation is in decline, eclipsed by 
an emphasis on gathering 
wealth and prestige instead of 


cation 





who pollute and degrade the aca- 
demic empire. This spokesman 
from the HEE is a self-serving 
effete professor from Brown Uni- 
versity who looks upon the teach- 
ing professors as if they were the 
Vandals and Goths storming the 
Roman Walls. This attitude pro- 
motes scom and contempt for 
teachers who wish to teach their 
students while simultaneously 
exposing their conceited attitude 
which forms the foundation of the 
HEE. This figure and his philoso- 
phy is the enemy of all students 
except the special graduate stu- 
dent who sees his future as part of 
this supercilious and elitist 
league 


Sykes chronicles other horror 
stories within the academic c.ul- 


holding anywhere from 200-1000 
students (a cheaper way of teach- 
ing students), then there are seri- 
ous courses such as “Ultimate 
Frisbee” (at U. of Mass.) and 
“Music Video 454” (at CSULA), 


re 


and one visiting guest professor 
confessed w letting his entire 
class grade themselves. But these 
elements are minute compared to 
the outright fraud cooked up by 
one prominent and highly re- 


studies, statistics, figures and 
conclusions to further his “re- 
search” in the treatment of men- 
tally retarded children. 

The Holy Education Empire is 
an institution on the rise but its 
education is in decline, eclipsed 
by an emphasis on gathering fi- 
nancial wealth and prestige in- 
stead of emphasizing traditional 
education. Thus educational 
standards have eroded, dis- 
carded, and fallen by the way 
side. According to Sykes, when 
the academic culture promotes 
scholarly research and hyperspe- 
cialization, many times the re- 
sults are ‘scholariy’ dissertations 
written on the evolution of pot- 
holders, sociological approaches 
to ‘Women’s Shopping,’ the uses 
of television to alleviate bore- 
dom, and on and on. The agenda 


cording to Sykes, very little to the 
frontiers of genuine knowledge. 
This is done at the expense of the 
student and the tax payer who 
fund this nonsense. 

Sykes and critics like him are 
trying to cwaken the nation to the 
necessity of a reliable education 
system, one which the Holy Edu- 
Sykes” thesis is that the HEE and 
it: academic culture is “not 
merely indifferent to teaching, it 
is actively hostile to it” because to 
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Kim Bartusch 


be a teacher as opposed to being a 
researcher in the view of the HEE 
is to be a failure. Sykes’ mission is 
io unmask the prestige of the 
behemoth universities, showing 
the ugly face of research acade- 
mia behind its facade of sophisti- 
cation and prestige because for all 
its grandiose claims and even 
bigger promises (and even higher 
tuition), the HEE really contrib- 
utes a mere drip into the wells of 
knowledge. 

To save academe from itself, 
Sykes proposes this necessary 
plan: 1) the abolition of tenure, 2) 
the de-emphasizing of research 
and restoring teaching as the pn- 
mary objective, and 3) making the 
undergraduate class the focus of 
the university, as well as restoring 
the traditional education of West- 
em Thought. Sykes notes that it is 
not too late to reconstruct acade- 
mia and restore the foundations to 
firmer ground-- because the stu- 
dent, not to mention education, is 
worth saving and these changes 
are necessary if history is to be 
maintained as well as securing the 
prospects of a healthy future. 

Sykes’ book is alarming. It is an 
attempt to assault the academic 
castles which float above the 
earthly landscape which we walk 
on. Sykes is not above clipping 
the poisoned ivy which covers the 
groves of academia, uncovering 
certain portions of its weeded 
garden. It is the sad irony of the 
century to discover that the sinis- 
ter figure digging the graves of 
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SACRAMENTO 


NEWS 


Nevertheless, The Bee is not 
ignoring the News and Review. 
For the newcomer represents a 
trend in the newspaper business 
that portends irouble for big met- 
ropolitan dailies like The Bee. 

What's happening is that fewer 
and fewer people nationwide are 
reading daily newspapers, that 1s, 
readership is shrinking relative to 
population. As they say in the 
business, newspapers’ “penetra- 
tion” is on the decline. 

Here are some of the statistics, 
as laid out last May in a Washing- 
ton Post column by Richard Har- 
wood, the Post’s ombudsman. 

“Forty years ago the number of 

daily newspapers sold in the 
United States exceeded the num- 
ber of households. Today the 
number of households exceeds 
the number of newspapers sold by 
more than 30 million. Newspaper 
circulation has been stagnant for 
almost 25 years; barely 50 percent 
of the adult population reads a 
newspaper every day. And it is our 
young people who are most 
turned off: only a third of the 18 to 
29-year-olds are daily readers, a 
decline of 50 percent in the past 20 
years.” 
The Bee's general manager, 
Frank RJ. Whittaker, says the 
situation isn’t so bad in Sacra- 
mento. “To our knowledge, we 
may be the only major metropoli- 
lan paper operating in a competi- 
tive market that has gained pene- 
tration in three of the last four 
years.” 

But nevertheless, because of 
the overall urends, The Bee is not 
likely to relax and enjoy things 
when a competitor—even a small 
one—appears. As Whittaker said, 
“We've obviously kept an eye on 
it (The News and Review) very 
closely.” 







































LARA AAT, 
WHO'S 

BEHIND 

THE REVIEW? 


When newspaper 
readership is on 
the decline why 
start up a paper? 


In case you hadn’t noticed, a 
new, alternative newspaper has 
come to town. The Sacramento 
News and Review, a weekly, is 
free for the taking from some 400 
news racks and street boxes over 
the area. 

If you've seen it but haven't 
taken a copy, you are sorely disap- 
pointing its owners and editors. 
For they spend hours each week 
designing those vivid and pro- 
vocative covers that are supposed 
to create within you a primal urge 
to see what's inside. 

None of this is to say that “alter- 
natives” to your typical dail; 
newspaper are something new. In 
Sacramento, the Suttertown daily 
newspaper has been circulaung— 
mostly downtown—since 1975. 
However, the Suiterlown News 
only recently achieved a circula- 
tion of about 16,500 copies a 
week. The News and Review 
started last April with a weekly 
circulation of 60,000 and its 
owners hope to double that num- 
ber within a foreseeable ume. 


sem not even the owner— 


editor of the Sustertiown News, 
Tim Holt, sees himself in quite the 
same league as the News and Re- 
view. “They’re the big guys,” he 
says. 

Obviously the News and 
Review is not so big when com- 
pared with this area's major daily: 
The Sacramento Bee. Not only 
does the Bee appear every day, but 
its circulation is enormously 
larger, 260,000 on weekdays and 


ty © what is the News and 
Review and who is behind it? 

The publisher and major owner 
of the News and Review is 38- 
year-old Jeff vonKaenel, a man 
who's been capitalizing on the 
decline of the dailies—-maybe 
even accelerating it—for about 15 
years. 

vonKaerel began newspaper- 
ing back in the early 1970s while 
a student at UC Santa Barbara, 


315,000 on Sundays. starting as a Jabor reporter for a 
: weekly, off-campus paper that 
Mr. Fairbanks teaches journal- | was owned and ren by its youthful 


ism at CSUS staff. Named the Santa Barbara 


News and Review, the newspaper 


neither printed a story nor spent a 
dollar that hadn't been approved 
during a meeting of the collective. 

However, there weren't many 
dollars to go around, and shortly 
after vonKaenel arrived the paper 
began to fold. At that point, 
vonKaenel said, he switched 
from reporting to adverusing 
sales. Finding that he did well at 
it, he became advertising man- 
ager and began heading the paper 
toward solvency. Over the next 
six years, he said, the paper's paid 
circulation rose from zero Ww 
10,000. And, he continued, it 
began running 70 pages of news 
and advertising each week. (The 
Sacramento News and Review 
now runs 40 pages a week.) 

But then, in the year 1980, a 
major dispute arose. Being that 
the paper was decidedly progres- 
sive in its politics, vonKaenel 
said, there were many on the staff 
who insisted upon having what 
they called “a humane 
workplace.” According to 
vonKaenel, this meant that em- 
ployees who failed to show up on 
time or did poorly at their jobs 
were not to be severely disci- 
plined or let go. Instead, he said, 
their “needs” were to be consid- 


ered. 

vonKaenel disagreed, but not 
by sounding like a bourgeois 
boss. He argued that because 
progressive newspapers have a 
harder time selling themselves in 
the market place, they owe it to 
their own ideals to be as efficient 
as possible. 

But the humanity-first staffers 
won the fight and vonKaenel 
decided to leave, this time for 
Chico, another college town 
whose off-campus student run 
newspaper was in deep financial 
trouble. However, having had his 
fill of collectives, vonKaenel this 
time made a deal whereby he was 
to get half the stock of the Chico 
News and Review if and when he 
returned it to financial health. 

The rest, as everyone in North- 
ern California newspapering 
says, is history. The Chico News 
and Review has achieved a circu- 
lation (albeit weekly) that’s about 
twice that of the local daily, has 
been awarded a variety of prizes 
for its news coverage and other 
features and is making a good 
profit besides. And it is that profit, 
plus a substantial bank loan, that 
is financing his weekly newspa- 
per here. 

What has vonKaenel got 





Jon Taylor 





Jeff vonKaenel 


Sacramento? 

vonKaenel is optimistic. “I 
think Sacramento is really ready 
for a paper like ours,” he said. 

And what kind is that? 

“It’s an attitudinal and genera- 
tional style. It’s related mainly to 
how people treat and react to au- 
thority figures. We don’t trust 
authority figures. 

“It’s not that we don’t think that 
the doctors, or the lawyers, or the 
university presidents, or the li- 
brarians, or the real estate agents 
or the insurance agents are not 
good people. 

“But we think they have their 
own agendas, just like I have my 
own agenda and that consciously 
or unconsciously it clouds my 
judgment, just as it clouds their 
judgments,” he replied. 

Thus one recent issue featured 
articles warning of pesticides 1n 
fresh food and how federal laxity 
allows them to be there. Another 
featured radio station KFBK’s 
firing of Lee Nichols, its openly 

























against big, daily newspapers? 

“It’s hard to be a vehicle that’s 
everything to everybody. To think 
that a 55-year-old who didn’t go 
to college would want to read the 
same newspaper that a 21-year- 
old college student would want to 
read is somewhat inconceivable. 

“They don’t watch the same 
programs; they don’t read the 
same books; they don’t listen to 
the same radio stations. Why do 
they want to read the same news- 
paper?” he asked. 

Obviously, The Bee has a differ- 
ent view. Whittaker made the tra- 
ditional argument that a daily 
newspaper is not supposed to be a 
homogeneous product; it is more 
like a cafeteria, with offerings 
designed to please a wide variety 
of tastes. 

The Bee's Whittaker said, of- 
fers both global and local news, 
but also provides information 
about many other issues as well: 
personal matters, physicai fitness, 
lifestyle, community events, etc. 


As a result, its appeal goes across | gay talk show host. 
the board. What about the financial situ- 
In any case, vonKaenel’s News | ation of the News and Review? 


and Review is not aimed across 
the board. But his target is a juicy 
one: college educated young 
adults, a population segment that 
he says ranges in age from 18 all 
the way to 49. 

Why them? In part because 
vonKaenel and his associaics 
themselves belong to the group 
and are comfortable with it. But 
it’s also because this is a group 
beloved by advertisers. Its mem- 
bers have money, and they are 
likely to spend it in hot pursuit of 
the good life, good health, good 
sex and all other such things that 
advertisers sell. 


As expected, the paper is still 
losing money, vonKaenel replied. 
But he remained confident that it 
will gross the $1.25 million in ad 
revenues it needs to break even 
the first year. 

Profitability, he added, will 
come later. 

So what happens next? 

"What we're going to do is pul 
out a good newspaper. We think 
Sacramento will support it and 
we'll be able to get our small 
niche, our small percentage of 
advertising, and we'll be able to 
make it regardless of what The 
Bee does,” vonKaenel replied. 

“I think the jury is still out on 
whether his format will survive in 
Sacramento,” said the Bee's 
Whittaker. 


B ut will the Chico formula 
for attracting these people work in 





Drool C 101: Lit I li 


The Best of Two Worlds:Teaching 
Favorites... and Going for the 


Drool 


Michael Fitzgerald 





Some departments call them 
“drool courses” because profes- 
scrs almost dribble on their 
clothes when they get the oppur- 
tunity to teach them. 

These are not your basic , mind- 
numbing, 150-student lecture 
classes where the overheads were 
made in Matthew Brady's photo 
shop and the yellowed parchment 
lecture notes curl in the profes- 
sors’ fingers. 

No, these courses are the ones 
where professors arrive early for 
class — and find students waiung 
to talk. And these same courses 


have students still talking after 
Mr. Fitzgerald is Associate 
Professor of Journalism and a 
romantic idealist 





class, taking the ideas out of the 
classroom into the world (how 
radical!) continuing to talk in the 
Pub and around campus long after 
about exciting concepts — not 
just which beautiful woman 1s 
lounging on the cover of Sacra- 
mento Magazine this month. 

In my department, the number 
one drool course is called Literary 
Journalism — a term the English 
Deparument no doubt thinks is an 
oxymoron. It's a class about 
Hunter S. Thompson and Norman 
Mailer and Tom Wolfe and Joan 
Didion and Gay Talese. It’s a class 
about journalistic misfits, about 
equally eccentric and acidic crit- 
ics, about writers people love to 
hate, but who readers read more 
closely than a service contract for 
a BMW. 

In true drool-course fashion, 
the Literary Journalism reading 
list would frighten Evelyn Wood 
away, with thick non-fiction nov- 
els (Yes English, another conua- 


diction), innumerable reviews, 
discussions of the esoteric and the 
unknowable and — cataclysm 
upon cataclysm — a required 
massive literary journalism ar- 
ticle that will be judged as either 
brilliant or made-for-flushing. Do 
the article well, you pass. Be 
mediocre, you fail. 

The premise of this course (and 
other drools) is one not univer- 
sally shared by students — or 
faculty for that matters. 

We (drool course instructors) 
think the universe is an interesting 
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place and one sin only will ban- 
ish a student to an academic hell 
where you can never find a park- 
ing space, the C.A.R. Registra- 
tion system always burnps you, 
and the only place to eat is ina 
round building. 

That sin is to say something is 
(ugh!) boring. 

Sweet Jesus! Can anything re- 
ally be boring at a University? 
(Leave out Academic Senate 
meetings, convocations and the 
music groups in the Coffce 
House, they seem to be designed 
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that way.) 

No, a University (even this 
one...) is a rapidly boiling caui- 
dron of ideas (often mixed with 
emotions) that can incorporate the 
most radical of politics with the 
most conservative of art forms 
and lifestyles and still, sull create, 
educate and enlighten so that the 
world can be a better place (apolo- 
gies to Jackie de Shannon). 

And the bored themselves are 
fascinating. Watch the library 
quad when the Greek tide has 

Please see page 6 





A Guidebook to College? 


Dealing With the Complexities of College Relationships 


Students enter school thinking 
everything is under control — 
schedules carefully planned, rent 
paid, and campus map in hand. 
But almost immediately prob- 
lems start to arise. 

They've heard about the park- 
ing problems, the new construc- 
tion on campus, the long add/ 
drop and cashier lines, food serv- 
ice lines, the lack of classroom 


space. 

Butthey discount the problems 
thinking, “Hey, I can make it 
around anywhere on campus. 
I’ve got a university map.” How 
come no one told them that the 
“temporary buildings” aren't 


TS 
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The Subculture of College Life 
clearly marked on the university’s cide to schedule their first clasy at 
map as they wander through 8 a.m. Little do they know that 


campus searching for TBB? 

For many, it is the first time out 
on their own, either living in the 
dormitories or a nearby apart- 
ment. 

Survival books offer words of 
wisdom, “The Do’s and Don’ ts of 
Dorm Life,” “How to Prepare for 
College,” even “How to Run a 
Student Newspaper.” 

The guidebook to the dorms 
says that quiet hours begin at 11 
p.m., breakfast is at 7 a.m. and 
there are numerous activities to 
participate in. 

Based on the guide, many de- 


they will succumb to playing 
“Truth or Dare” until 4 a.m. Soon 
the realization hits — “I can’t get 
up at 7 a.m. and still have my 
social life.” 

Guidebooks offer a vague plan 
to follow, but cannot possibly 
account for the personal 
struggles, emotions, conflicts a 
student gocs through. They pro- 
vide advice on how to approach 
potentially intimidating activi- 
ties, but do not account for the 
complexities of expsrience. 

There is no guidebook on how 
to balance the complexities of 


college relationships. There is 
nothing to tell students that they 
will bar hop all Wednesday night 
and sleep in until Thursday after- 
noon. Nor that they will lose track 
of time by stopping to talk with a 
longtime friend on the pathway 
and miss class. Most dorm stu- 
dents allow themselves less than 
10 minutes to get to class because 
they are watching soaps with their 
friends or finishing a pool game. 
Nothing but experience can show 
students that there’s more to it 
than the advice of a guidebook. 
Students enroll in school to at- 
tend academic classes, but for 
most, it is the social life that draws 





them in and captures their atten- 
tion. 

Each student at one time re- 
ceives acampus side of organi- 
zations, but not everyone finds a 
niche, and they miss out on the 
fundamentals of an education. 
Observe the students who have 
failed to introduce themselves a 
subculture of CSUS life and you 
will see and hear many unful- 
filled people. 

“This school sucks”... “I don’t 
know anyone, I just go from 
home to school.” Sound famil- 
iar? 


Please see page 6 
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Drool Course 101: Literary Journalism 


seseeeneeeaaaas 
Continued 


receded and you'll find the 
bored sleeping on the benches 
and waiting for their classes (or 
rides home), not reading, not 
writing, not talking even to each 
other. Just killing ume. 

Killing is nght. 

In Literary Journalism the 
basic premise is that quick- 
study journalism provides 
sometimes interesting facts but 
almost never provides a full de- 
scription of anything, the full- 
blown descriptive narratives 
that get to the heart of all mat- 
ters. These descriptions are 
needed for readers to really 
understand why things happen 
the way they do, what the es- 
sence of happiness and sadness 
really are, the nature of good and 























Continued from page 5 









_ How unfortunate. The dorms, 
ions on campus are really sub- 
‘cultures. Often, one can learn 
; about life, social and work- 





sing relationships with other stu- 
igents, than any class could offer. 
Intensity is the key to these 
subcultures, For most, there is 
often no way to just dabble a bit. 






evil, and a more pressing but 
equally perplexing question: why 
does the coffee on this campus 
cost so damn much? 

It's only through serious inves- 
tigation and a process called 
“immersion” that journalists can 
attain that kind of knowledge. 
Drop-in, quick-study journalists 
(using the technique Professor 
Bill Dorman calls parachute jour- 
nalism) certainly bring back in- 
formation and writing about an 
image, but the stones don’t al- 
ways provide any substanuve 
truth — though the writers are 
assured of getting paid on Friday. 

Astory about the great yawning 
masses of the bored would require 
a writer to spend weeks trying to 
get at the central question of why 
a student who is bored with life at 
the University would stay here. 
(For male students in the 1960s 
that question could be answered 
in two words: The Draft! Today 
the issue is doubtless more com- 
plicated.) 

To understand requires learning 
interest requires curiousity and 


reason, compiex relationships 
develop in the dorms, on athletic 
teams, and in clubs and organiza- 
tions. Perhaps it is the long hours 
spent together and the invoive- 
ment of people with similar inter- 
ests. In the case of most co-ed 
it is the mystique of the opposite 
sex and the similar interests inter- 
twined. 

This mix of somewhat profes- 


swered in either a philosophy or 
psychology drool course. 

Then again, there is a school of 
thought that the enure state uni- 
versity system is really justa clev- 
erly-disguised, academic-looking 
holding pen for the thousands and 
thousands of students who attend 
college each year. By enrolling all 
these students at the university, 
they are kept out of the fullume 
workforce and provide plenty of 
part-time fodder for the places 
looking to hire friendly people, or 
who send people to go to the 
freezer to get the box. 

Drool course students know 
better. They know that Ronald 
Reagan may have had that in mind 
(Yo English, another contradic- 
tion?) when he was governor and 
the state university system bur- 
geoned. But for the interested, for 
the student wanting to lear, or 
more important, to understand, 
it’s all waiting. 

Literary Journalism students 
find out that Hunter S. Thompson 
things that journalism is a 
“strange seedy world of misfits 
and drunkards and failure.” And 
that a group photo of the top ten 
journalists in America on any 


ships that is one of the most im- 
portant quality of university life. 


given day, “would be a monument 
to human ugliness.” They find out 
that Norman Mailer has been 
married more times than most 
movie stars, was once arrested for 
stabbing his wife, and pretends to 
be more Irish than a Clancy when 
in fact he is Jewish. They find out 
why Tom Wolfe only wears all 
white suits. (It has nothing to do 
with ownership of stock in the 
Purex Bleach Cormpany.) Why 
Bonfire of the Vanities is such an 
accurate portrayal of Wall Street 
at its worst and why Wolfe gave 
up traditional, Jack Webb-like 
“just-the-facts-mam” journalism 
for his wild narrative flights on 
topics like why the astronauts 
have the “right swff” and what 
LSD can do to your long term 
memory. (Huh?) 

Drool students intuite that these 
things — that everything — needs 
to be known and that everything 
may be fact be knowable, Heisen- 
berg and his uncertainty principle 
be damned! 

But drool courses do take a toll 
on professors and students. The 
ideas discussed don’t fit nearly 
into any corporate packages. Pro- 
fessors and students learn from 
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each other — and teach each 
other — as they wrestle with 
concepis that can’t be reduced 
toa $14.95 workbook or aclev- 
erly written computer program 
that reduces life to a 12 by 12 
screen. And even in the most 
enlightened of disciplines pro- 
fessors only get to teach one (or 
if they have revealing photos of 
an administrator, two) such 
courses per year. 

Maybe that’s all the univer- 
sity can stand anyway. But 
think about it soon, between the 
halves of Monday night foot- 
ball or when reaching into the 
cooler for another cold one. 

Think “Go for the Drool,” it 
may change your life and it 
may mean a professor will have 
enough students to offer a fa- 
vorite (read interesting) class. 

And live long and prosper. 
(A deep concept definitely not 
taught in any drool classes — 
though it is a lovely senument. ) 
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Understanding Culture Begins with Examining Language 


Book Review 


Thaddeus Shoemaker 


We long not for paradisiacal 
Eden before the fali, but for the 
Adamic world before the flood— 
an antediluvian gilded age, with 
its cultural homogeneity and so- 
cial solidarity, “where the whole 
earth was of one language and 
speech.” We are Noah's children 
more surely than Adam's, and 
Babel structures our lives more 
profoundly than Eden. 

Since the “confounding of 
tongues,” we have been denied a 
common idiom of intellecwal 
discourse. But despite our linguis- 
tic inadequacies, we universally 
declare that language in its broad- 
est sense is the foundation of 
homo sapien culture, the core of 
civilization, and the sine qua non 
of human superiority over all 
earthly creation, animate and in- 
animate. Yet, traditional social 
inquiry is assaulted because of its 
linguistic and methodological 
imperfections. The charge of 
“Procrustean sin” is hurled with 
such force and regularity (by ordi- 
nary language of course) that it 
destroys the foundation of tradi- 
tional social science as science, 
causing us to doubt the meaning 
of social psychological para- 
digms not defined within the ru- 
bric of behaviorism. Not because 
the generalizations are false are 
they denounced, but because the 
logic and grammar are suspect. 

This strikes me as absurd and 
patently ironic. On one hand, 
behaviorisis have no difficulty 
using ordinary language to con- 
demn traditional social science, 
while on the other, they go to great 
lengths to avoid its usage in their 
own attempts to “scientificate” 
human behavior. As long as con- 
temporary social psychology fol- 
lows and practices this, it will 
continue with self-deception, er- 


ogy is “convinced that a strictly 
objective behavioristic attinde is 
the only possible approach io a 
scientific psychology. But a cnn- 
fails to attain its end.” Also it fails 
to acknowledge that for civilized 


Mr. Shoemaker is professor of 
government at CSUS 





Moralities of Everyday Life by 

John Sabini and Maury Silver 
Oxford University Press 

Sseaseeeeeeeeeenas 


thinking man, language is at the 
heart of his culture; it sustains and 
gives meaning, not only to his 
hopes and his dreams, but to his 
life and behavior as well. 

Such is the contemporary 
“state of the art,” or should I say 
science, that circumscribes and 
informs the work of John Sabini 
and Maury Silver in Moralities of 
Everyday Life. The authors’ alter- 
native to the rigid methodology of 
“Skinnerism,” which they be- 
lieve has been long on promises 
and short on insightful results, is 
to insist “that the proper starting 
point of analysis is ordinary lan- 
guage, and that ordinary language 
is likely to provide the important 
distinctions that are necessary lo 
understand the social life.” It is to 
the authors’ credit that they resur- 
rect the ancient and prophetic 
world sin in connection with their 
studies in social psychology. Not 
only does this demonstrate their 
commitment to the use of ordi- 
nary words as viable research 
tools, it also restores to our lan- 
guage a word that has nearly been 
lost from everyday lexicon. 

Since sin ceased to be good 

copy thirty years ago it might 
appear that I am exaggerating the 
importance of a single word. If so, 
then appearances deceive, be- 
cause nearly two decades ago Dr. 
Karl Menninger lamented the 
disappearance of the word sin 
from the language in his own trea- 
tise on “the moralities of every- 
day life.” He writes: 
The very word “sin,” which seems to have 
disappeared, was = proud word. lt was 
once a strong word, an ominous and seri- 
ous word. lt described a central point in 
every civilized being's life plan and life 
style. But the word went away. it has 
almost disapeared--the word along with 
the notion Why? Doesn't anyone sin any- 
more? Doesn't anyone believe in Sin? 


Sabini and Silver share Men- 
ninger’s concern. Not only is 
something precious lost from our 


this so deeply that they give us a 
whole chapter on “Envy and the 
Seven Deadly Sins.” They not 
only present the reader with in- 
sightful nuances about the mean- 
ing of envy, they also demonstrate 


the utility of their methodology. 
Having earlier outlined their so- 
cial psychological method, i.e., 

description through linguistic 
analysis and definitions by the 
use of ideal types, the authors 
postulate the variety of ways (asa 
sin, a motive, and an emotion) 
envy may manifest itself in hu- 
man behavior. Such manifesta- 
tions are not discovered by 
searches into “the causes of 
envy,” but by “the way that 
selves are linked in our moral 
universe, how people commonly 
and idiosyncratically interpret or 
react to this linkage, and the 
moral feelings attendant on these 
reactions.” The authors rightly 
conclude that, on the traditional 
list of cardinal sins (envy, anger, 
pride, sloth, avarice, gluttony, 
and lust), envy is unique. At the 
outset Sabini and Silver argue 
“that the other deadly sins in- 
volve a person’s transgressing in 
the pursuit of a typical human 
goal which is not, in itself evil.” 
Means are not defined by ends. 
They further declare that the 
companion sins are lacking in 
necessary and sufficient explana- 
tory value: They “are merely 
stand-ins for a causal account.” 
Accordingly “These sin words 
imply a lack of restraint, they do 


suggest that while the emotion in 
envy is natural—self-protection, 
both the means and the end are 
sinful—demeaning to another 
person. Thus we observe that 
envy refers to both acuons and 
actors (selves), a fact which con- 
tributes both to its complexity as 
well as its uniqueness. The other 
sins contain a demonstrable 
pleasure; envy does not. The 
other sins embrace intentionality 
quite well; envy does not. Why 
then do rational persons pursue 
it? Sabini and Silver resolve the 
mystery by the discovery of a 
“hidden guest,”—a near-perma- 
nent resident—self worth. 

I believe that the analysis of 
envy is the most interesting and 
the most informative in the book. 
Thinking persons, from the days 
of Aristotle to the present, have 
struggled with the nature and 
meaning of envy in human expe- 
rience. Theologians and philoso- 
phers have condemned it. Histo- 
rians have revealed it. Psycholo- 
gists have described it. Writers 
have exposed it, and you and I 
have struggled with it. The in- 
sightful contributions of Sabini 


and Silver are refreshing and wel- 
come. Convincingly, they also 
succeed in showing that the re- 
mainder of the sins are more than 
mere refractions of envy while 
preserving the essential kinship of 
them all. However, it is here that 
my difficulty with the book arises. 

Maybe difficulty is too strong. 
But troublesome it is. 

That men and women, in vary- 
ing degrees, do sin, are fundamen- 
tal assumptions long established 
in our language, art, myth, and 
religious traditions. The study of 

“sinning-man” would seem des- 
tined only to confirm the obvious. 
While much is saili confirming the 
obvious, the have a more 
profound goal, aq does all behav- 
ioral science: thé answer to the 
most fundameptal question; 
Why? Why do and women 
sin? Rather than appeal to theol- 
ogy, metaphysics or even contem- 
porary behaviorism, Sabini and 
Silver resort to ordinary language, 
introspection and logical ques- 
tioning. For this, I have already 
commended them. But what 
seems so sorely lacking is signifi- 
cant comparative reference to the 
inquiries of a historical nature. 

Modern social psychologists 
are certainly not the first whose 
inquiring minds have thought 
deeply on the subject of sin. While 
Aristotle is referred to several 
times, his most meaningful work 
on the subject appears, to Sabini 
and Silver, to be of little impor- 
tance. But his contribuuions and 
writings in ethics have moving 
insights beyond mere prescrip- 
tion. They are informative as well. 
A personal case in point is illustra- 
tive. 

As child of twelve years or so, I 
developed the habit of compiain- 
ing about how hard it was to be 
good, and how easy it was to be 
bad. My father’s usual demeanor 
was not to respond to what he 
believed to be the obvious but, 
when pushed, his Germanic curt- 
ness and linguistic precision and 
brevity would rise to the occasion. 
This was such an occasion. He 
pointedly exposed my obvious 
ignorance with these words: “Son, 
you have two opportunities to do 
evil for every one you have to do 
good. You can spend all of your 
earnings, or you can save all your 
earnings, both of which would be 
unwise. Finally, you could spend 
only to satisfy your needs and save 
the rest.” 

At the time Massumed that he 
meant the last as the wisest course. 


But the full importance of this 
instruction was revealed years 
later while meditating upon Ni- 
comachean Ethics (for every vir- 
tue there are two vices). My father 
had never heard of Aristotle, let 
alone read him, but he observed 
the same construction of a moral 
paradigm as did Aristotle; in his 
untutored way, father confirmed 
the pedagogical utility of the 
“virtuous mean” posed precari- 

ously between the vicious ¢x- 
tremes of excess and deficiency., 
Three things are salient and dem- 
onstrated by this anecdote. First, 
moral education in the cultural 
sense is a parental responsibility. 
Second, the problem of intent is 
solved, once the proper course 
behavior has been taught moral 
responsibility and accountability 
are circumscribed categorically 
by knowledge of right and wrong. 
Third, the imperative of choice is 
established. The conclusion is 
inescapable. Some of our human 
propensities and character traits 
(human nature) need disciplining 
because they tend toward excess, 
while others need developing 
because they tend toward defi- 
ciency. Failure in dealing with 
this leads to hurts of self and oth- 
ers. Left untutored, people are 
destroyed by the “moralities of 
every day life.” This is what 
Sabini and Siiver fail to tell us. 
But then, Aristotle does tell us, 
and it is obvious that the authors 
did not intend tw improve upon 
the master. 

Nevertheless, the authors re- 
mind us that questions of the so- 
cial and cultural order are linguis- 
tically defined, and in the final 
analysis such questions have deep 
social psychologist, while de- 
nouncing the current rage of neo- 
primitivism, cannot, without dis- 
tortion of the wuth, simply ex- 
plain morality within the narrow 
limits of modern behaviorism, 
with its inability to discriminate 
between wisdom and folly. 

Moralities of Everday Life is 
original, insightful, provocative, 
readable and educative. All good 
books are these things. This is a 
good book, and while a bit dated 
its message is timeless. 
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Funk in Post-Modernist America 


Continued from page 1 


bitterly pornographic couple in 
“Idiot and Idioette.” Some are 
more angst-ridden, like Armeson’s 
ruffled self-portrait in “Again” 
and Harris’ jazzy self-portrait as a 
car painter in “Carpenter.” Yet all 
these works, in spite of their overt 
intentions, do not, in fact, shock; 
instead, their iconoclasm appears 
rather prosaic, trumped up by 
zealous press releases and patron- 
izing art reviews that declare 
Funk to be “alive and well.” Cer- 
tainly Funk had its heyday. With 
all of its latent anger and frustra- 
tion, Funk was very specifically a 
product of the social ferment and 
political radicalism of the Bay 
Area in the 1960s. Its startling 
images and bright colors went 
hand-in-hand with the fabric and 
texture of Haight-Ashbury, the 
Peace movement, and UC 
Berkeley student protests. Its de- 
site to shock came as a result of a 
society being shocked by the hor- 
ror of Vietnam, the assassinations 
of JFK and Martin Luther King Jr, 
and the senseless killings at Kent 
State. However, beneath the 
flurry and pulse-quickening ex- 
citement of Funk’s resurrection of 
lies an arthritic middle-aged art 


has changed little, if at all, in 
nearly a quarter of a century. That 
art, while revolutionary and un- 
questionably radical for its own 


ion; its ability to shock has been 
diffused by two generations of 
Funk was certainly part of the 


eel 
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last phase of that bastion of the 
twentieth century, Modem Ar. 
by now, the Modern movement 
has become apotheosized that we 
capitalize its very name. Modern 
painting’s aims, as declared by 
one of its most vocal proponents 
in the 1960s, Clement Green- 
berg, was to explore the canvas 
itself as a two-dimensional ob- 
ject and not as some illusionistic 
window through which one 
could see a copy of a three-di- 
mensional! world. Flatness and 
the free use of color were the 
keys. Implicit in this declaration 
was the belief that the canvas 
could serve as a repository for the 
psychological yearnings of the 
artist—witness Jackson Pol- 
lock’s gesture paintings. Also 
implicit was the belief that the 
artist’s psychological explora- 
tions were somehow valuable, 
fruitful, and, at heart, symbolic of 
the quiet, private, internal ques- 
tions of all men and women. 

To a large degree, Funk was a 
retaliation against Abstract Ex- 
pressionism’s narcissism and 


high Modernism with the tools of 
stupid humor. what is more farci- 
cal than a self-proclaimed artist/ 
genius? Yet funk berated Ab- 
stract Expressionism like a 


younger child teasing an older 
brother. It mocked Pollock's 
Jungian explorations but did so in 
the guise of a comical therapist— 
that is, it played by the same rules 
that Modernism established for 
high art. Where Modernism did 
not succeed and, implicitly, where 
Funk does not shock today, was in 
its belief that a well-wrought 
painting could alter the social, 
psychological, and political prob- 
lems of the day. Courageously 
(although some would say 
naively), Modernist artist con- 
fronted popular culture issues 
armed only with oils, acrylics, 
maybe some graphite, and canvas 
or paper. Yet paradoxically, a 
painting became an icon, wor- 
shipped as an object of high cul- 
ture-and therefore meant for the 
rarified space of a museum or 
gallery—but meant tot tackle the 
issues of popular culture. Funk, 
the younger sibling, certainly 
quibbled with Abstract Expres- 
sionism but did so within the 
confines of the museum. Its quib- 
blings were and still are exorbi- 
tantly expensive for the populace 
whose problems are supposedly 
being tackled. 

the works in this show make no 
pretense as to their links with 
various facets of high Modern 
Art. Peter Saul’s “Nude Descend- 


Marvin Fong 





Fueled by studies of power by Foucault, the 
studies of class by Althusser, and the analyses 
of the cult of originality by Barthes, Post-Moa- 
ernism attempts to disarm high Modernism by 
revealing its links to segments of high capital- 


ism 


ing the Staircase” is a paraphrase 
of that infamous 1912 painung by 
Marcel Duchamp of the same 
tile. David Gilhooly’s two 
works, “Jackson Pollock's Dog 
#1 and #2,” invoke the name ol 
that great American Abstract 
Expressionist who put this coun- 
try on the artistic map. William 
Wiley’s pen and ink drawings 
likewise recall the drippings and 
process paintings of the angst- 
fixated Gestunsts. 

Funk also armed itself with 
satire and irony—durable weap- 
ons, but after 25 years, somewhat 
dulled by overuse. Its irony 1s 
now common parlance—witness 
Doonesbury--and its absurdity is 
now a best-selling cartloon—wit- 
ness the Far Side. At heart, its 
belligerence is bou. .cois. When 
recounting funk’s similarities to 
comic strips, | am often tempted 
todeclare that Funk's iconoclasm 
has been bastardized by corpo- 
rate capitalism and that its orig:- 
nal projectis sull viable. Yet Funk 
never left the nurturing and opu- 
lent aumosphere of the museum 
and, thus, was always in the 
cradle of corporate capitalism. 
Funk's links with Modemism 
insured its eventual commodifi- 
calion. 

Post-Modernism, on the other 
hand, makes no concessions to 
corporate capitalism. Fueled by 
the studies of power by Foucault, 
the studies of class by Althusser, 
and the analyses of the cult of 
originality by Barthes, Post- 
Modernisim attempts to disarm 
high Modernism by revealing its 
links io segments of high capital- 
ism. In effect, Post-Modernism 
disrobes Modernism by uncover- 
ing its institutional character, its 
financial rewards and incentives, 
its hypocritical aloofness. Mod- 
ernism’s celebrated search for 
wath, declares the Post-Modern- 

st, is an illusion. Truth is a social 
construction, created by those 


whose narcissistic ebullience 
needed justificauion, whose 
aversion to instituuional reli- 
gion required an alternative, 
whose avoidance of overt con- 
sumerism demanded therapy. 
Modernism, schooled on the 
dogma of liberal! humanism, 
made two large assumpuons— 
that man inherently possessed 
an essenual soul and that this 
souls was somehow interesung 
and worthy of pursuit. Post- 
Modernism politicizes such as- 
sumptions by poinung to the 
ideological discourses from 
which such a metaphysical 
soul sprang. In a Post-Modem 
world, there is no place for 
Modernist art, let alone a 
Modernist aesthetic. Funk 1s 
neither alive nor well, and its 
recent and noisy heroics are the 
messy spewings of a co-opted 
movement caught red-handed. 


Editor's Note: The un- 
identified cover and 
back paintings were 
photographed at the 
Natsoulas/Novelozo 

gallery in Davis. 

Much thanks go to all 

the writers that contrib- 

uted to this issue. 
Special thanks go to 

Mike Shively, Marvin 

Fong, Jon Taylor, Kim 
Bartusch, Wayne 

Kunert, Laura Niznik, 

Tricia Reader and Mi- 
chael J. Ryan. 
DCR 
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Movie Review: 
Little Thief: 
French 
Filmmaker 
Truffaut's 
Last Wish is a 
Success 


by Carole 
Tchinguirian 

Life in a small village is hell 
when you're 16 - dreaming of the 
city and craving experiences that 
unlock the secrets of the world. In 
the early 1950s, Janine Castang 
turns her back on her village - 
nothing happens there and farm- 
ing is not her cup of tea. She says 
she has higher ambitions, even if 
she gets confused when she tnes 
to eplain them. 

“The Little Thief,” directed by 
French filmmaker Claude Miller, 
is the story of this rebellious teen- 
ager who 1s dying to fully experi- 
ence life. Youth needs to be en- 
turely lived, says the proverb, and 
Janine wants to prove it. 

Janine (Charlotte Gainsbourg), 
is also crazily and impatiently 
curious about love, feelings and 
sex. Every man at her side 1s a 
potential vicum. She has no 
scruples and 's starving to have a 
love affair. She wants to bypass 
her youth to sausfy her curiosity 
and desire 

She looks for the first opportu- 
nity to get nd of her virginity, and 
sutssequently seduces any man 
However, Janinc does not love 
Abandoned by her parents after 
the war, she has only anger to 
throw at the face of the world 

Janine 1s obsessed with films 
and drops out of school to spend 
much of her ume in movie thea- 


C.S.U.S. 
New 
Patient 
Special! 


“Get started 
on your new 
dental pian today 





{ rt 
Member Delta Dental 
L. 


X-rays, 
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& Cleaning 


$50 (Regular $110 Value) 








Chartotte Gainsbourg stars in Claude Miller's latest film “The LittleThief.” 


ters. She delights in luxunous 
accessones and not only sicals 
from her classmates, but also 
shoplifts, with a particular fond- 
ness for sexy underwear. 

After several romances, Janine 
is caught in another robbery and 
sentto reform school. In the refor- 
matory, she discovers harsh bru- 
tality and violence from the other 
girls. She is abruptly faced with 
the darkest side of life where sur- 
vival of the fittest is the only law. 
With courage she goes through 
the experience, determined to face 
the unknown future. 

“The Litt Thief” is about 
youth and its freedom. The film 
depicts Janine’s youth as insensi- 
tive, unsenumental and unroman- 
lic. 

The war has numbed Janine’s 
feelings, although her desire for 
freedom remains. Janine 1s a deso- 
late, lonely child who turns into a 
litde libertine influenced by the 
absorbing amorous cliches in 
movies she sees, 

She kills romance by her ex- 


UNIVERSITY 
DENTAL GROUP ! 


| Theodore T. Krysinski, D.D.S. | 


Campus Commons i 
Medical-Dental B idg. 
2 Scripps Drive, #301 
Sacramento 


(916) 929-3739 ; 


perimental atutude toward love. 
She wants to be a woman, and as 
quickly as possible. 

Charlotte Gainsbourg, 17, the 
daughter of singer Serge Gains- 
bourg and actress-singer Jane 
Birkin, wonderfully plays the part 
of Janine, giving it her personal 
touch. She occupies the center 
stage of the story since she is in 
virtually every scene. 

Before his death in 1984 at the 
age of 52, master French 
filmmaker Francois Truffaut had 
planned to direct the film. He felt 
so strongly about the project that, 
realizing he was losing his battle 
with cancer, he convinced his 
colleagues to continue It. 

Claude Miller, an assistant di- 
rector to Truffaut for 10 years, 
helped write the final screenplay 
and ultimately directed the film. 

Like Janine, Truffaut was in 
his mid-teens in 1950. “What's 
moving about adolescents 1s 
whatever they experience, they 
experience for the first ume,” said 
Truffaut. 
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Cox, from p. 10 


chemical reaction can produce the most fascinating textures.” 

Cox likes to experiment with a method of painting he calls “wet on 
wet.” In this case, the paper is thoroughly wetted to allow colors to 
blend more freely. “The minute you wet the paper, the action starts,” 
explained Cox. “You have to dive into it rather quickly. Your painting 
changes as it dries. You just try to keep up with it frantically.” 

It usually takes Cox around 20 or 30 minutes to complete the initial 
watercolor, not including finishing touches done in his studio. “! do it 
quickly because I think it’s important to maintain the spontaneity of the 
medium. Paintings that are labored don’t tend to catch people’s interest 
or imagination.” 

Once Cox has painted the basic image he’s looking for, he accents 
parts of the painting using things like the opposite end of his brush, 
sponges and twisted pieces of tissue. 

“You get pretty bold about taking the risk of ruining a picture that 
| way,” Cox said. “You have to learn to be philosophical about it and say, 
“Aah, what the heck, it wasn’t that good anyway.”” 

When asked if he has ruined many paintings, Cox pointed to a 
drawer in his office. “See that?” he asked. “That drawer contains things 
1 wouldn't show to anyone. Probably, if | make my own paper someday, 
I'll grind those things up and recycle.” 

Not only is Cox an accomplished painter, but an architect as well. “I 
guess I've been schizophrenic most of my life . . . 1 never figured out 
what | wanted to be when I grew up.” 

Cox served as CSUS’ consulting architect for 11 years and oversaw 
the construction of Sutter and Sierra dormitories. “It was a bit different 
back then,” said Cox. “For one, there wasn’t much building going on.” 

Cox believes watercolor and architecture are very closely related. 
“Watercolor probably developed out of architecture,” he said. “Archi- 
tects often use watercolor for what we call renderings, or presentations. 
They're both creative professions and work well together.” 

Cox says he’s “on the reurement side” of his architecture career, 
though he still paints frequently. One of his favorite painting sites at the 
moment is Napa Valley. “The wineries are beautiful,” Cox said. “I like 
to go out there with a group of about six or eight other artists. We have 
a little procedure whereby we paint all day, then drink wine while we 
criticize our work and give each other advice.” 

Cox is a member of both the West Coast and National Watercolor 
Societies, a trustee and former president of the Califonia Museum 
Association, past president of the Crocker Art Gallery Association, as 
| well as a featured artist in dozens of exhibits across Norther Cualifor- 
nia. 

Cox says his favorite painting is the one he hasn’t done yet. “I’m 
always trying to do something better,” he explained. The Whitson Cox 
collection will be displayed on the second floor Exhibit Lounge of the 
University Union unu! October 6. 




















































“The Little Thief” sucessiully 
reminds the movicgoer of his youth 


and his very furst discovery of 


feciings, love and sex. One 


watches it as if one were an ac- 
complice with Janine - siniling, 
for example, when Janine is dis- 
appointed after her first kiss. 


LSAT e GMAT ¢ MCAT ¢ GRE 


Why is BARBRI Professional Testing Cer 


» the 


Nation's Fastest Growing Test Preparation Service? 


Here are a few of the reasons: 

¢ Only Qualified Attorneys, MBA's & Ph.D.'s 
Teach the Courses 

¢ One-to-One Admissions Counseling 

* Take Home Timing Drill Tapes with Practice Exams 


¢ Early Enrollment Discounts 


© Word of Mouth 


OUR GUARANTEE: Score in the top 20% or take our 
next course free! 


OMT hee ER em CO wee 


BERKELEY «SAN PRANCISCO*PALO ALTO*SANTA CLARA * DAVIS*SANTA ROSA 


CALL NOW FOR CLASS INFORMATION: 
1-800-777-EXAM 
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CLASSIFIED 





@ TYPING or SERVICES: 34.00 for 24 words. 
Each additional 10 words $1.00 

H PERSONALS, GREEK or MEETINGS: $1.00 for 24 words. 
Each additional 10 words 50¢ 

@ ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS: $2.00 for 24 words. 
Each additional 10 words 50¢ 








| ada le) 


TYPING 
& WORD PROCESSING 
Reasonable Rates, Dependable, Ac- 
curate, Prompt. Photo copying serv- 
ice available. Near CSUS. Call 
PATTI 737-2664 — 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 


Professional Theses Word Process- 
ing, Books, Manuscripts, Term 
Papers, Dissertations. Letter qual- 
ity print. Call Edith 731-8981 
STU DENTS/FACULTY: Top 
Quality Word Processing, latest 
computer equinment, fast, depend- 
able. 15 years experience. Pickup/ 
Del. Available. Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed. Call Janet @ 965-4491 


TYPING 
WORD PROCESSING 
* THESES - TERM PAPERS - 
ALL WP NEEDS 
* 5 MIN. FROM CSUS 
* STUDENT RATES 
* CONTACT ME NOW TO SET UP 
YOUR PERSONAL FILE. 
FREDERICKA FARRIS 
(916) 972-0506 
ANIT A’ 5 TY PING/ 
WORDPROCESSING 
Next to CSUS. $2.00 dbl. spaced 
page. 18 years experience. Expert 
editing. Fast turnaround, accurate let 
ter quality print. Term papers, theses, 
resumes. 383-3568 
ASI Business Office offers a typing/ 
word processing service on 
campus. Come to third floor, Univer 
sity Union or call 278-7782 


QUALITY PLUS RESUMES 
Market your unique talents and skills 
with a laser-printed resume. Visa/ 


Mastercard. 971-3762. 10 FREE 
ORIGINALS WITH THIS AD 


Expert Word Processing. Theses, 
term papers, etc. Transcription from 
standard cassette. Resu 
sultation, Have it done right, the Ist 
ume. Professional, satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Call Cindy, 12-8 p.m., 331- 
8668 


mes, inc. con 


Qu (AL ITY WORD PROCESSING: 
THESI (APA, CAMPBELL, etc.) 
REPORTS, TERM PAPERS. _ET 
TER QUALITY PRINTING. FOR- 
MAT PERFECT. OUTSTANDING 
RATES. OVERNIGHTERS OKAY 
DM SERVICES: 391-8337 
Word Processing 
Grad Theses & Projects 

At last! A professional to turn 
your Mac rough draft into a 
top-notch finished product 
The Professional Type 
485.4814 
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SERVICES 


STUDENT | DENTAL/OPTIC AL 
PLAN. ENROLL NOW! Save your 
teeth, eyes and Money toc. Cleanings 
and office visits at no charge. CALL 
(408) 371-6811 In San Jose or (209) 


473-3225 in Stockton. 


Editing Services , suena aca 
demic thesis assistance. Most sub 
jects. Resumes, word processing. 
Work guaranteed. Berkeley Com- 
munications. (415) 841-S0Lu 





Actors’ Head Shot Photos. Afford 
able B & W Photography for perform 
ing artists. Special Student Rates. 
Robert Fong Photographer. 442 
5529 


GOLD CREDIT CARD 
For students. Guaranteed 
$1,500 credit limit. Also 

E-Z qualify Visa/MC. 

(209)533-1879, 24 hrs. 








TUTORS 





“The Ast of Unifying the Ac bode mic 

Paragraph in Reading and Writing, 

(theses, classwork, WPE, all levels) 
484-6616 Bernard A. Goldberg, 

Read: Write Professional Service. 


I KNOW IT and you know it. Before 
some narrow-minded instructor finds 
out, why noi let me show you how to 
raise your grade unifying your ideas 
in paragraphs (theses, dissertauons, 
classwork, all levels). Bernard A. 
Goldberg, 484-6616, Read:Write 
Professional Service . 


FOR SALE 


Nice King Size Waterbed. Includes 
70% waveless mattress, murrored 
walnut headboard, captain's pedestal 
w/eight drawers and storage, padded 
rails. $600. Call Jerry 965-0693 




















24-Hour Nautilus Membership (1 
year) Take over payments of $32 a 
month. No other fees! More Info. call 
731-8426 








Scanner for sale — handheld Bearcat 
TOXLT $150 CaliC ae at 758.9016 


Pentax x ME Super 35 mm camera & 
case w/S0 mm lens, 28 mm wide 
angle lens, polonzed filter, Aehsever 
flash. All perfect condition. $310. 


Call 921-6646 


Men's 10 cad f Univega bike. 
Good shape. Must sell! $100 or best 
offer. Evelyn 927-6751 
SH ISABAULE SOS 


COMPLETE!!! 
APPLE IIE WITH: 
- Printer *** 
- Disk Drive 
- Extended Memory - 
Software (3 word processors), 
games, dictionary. 


- Manuals. 
‘Great for students!! $850 or Best 
‘Offer. Call Brian 925-5781 


SNOOZE, YOU | LOSE!!! 


| PERSONALS 


Pan Pagan 
Resource Center 

Featuring herbs, oils, incense, Tarot 
Cards, books, jewelry, Astrology. 
supplies and classes of the Pagan 
Renaissance, 4715 Franklin Blvd., 
Sacto 95820 (916) 455-0109 
GENITAL WARTS Men 18-65 
needed to participate in study in Val- 
lejo. Will receive free treatment and 
pay. Call (707) 643-5785 or (707) 
553-6022 


OC A Intro Social - Have fun & 
meet interesting people. Organiza- 
tional Communication Association 
invites you to Billy Miers Cafe, Tue. 
Oct. 3rd at 9 p.m. (located on Univer- 
sity Ave., in the “Graduate” Parking 
Jot.) Enjoy FREE hors d'oeuvres and 
Happy Hour prices. Relieve the stress 
factor in your life - come eat, drink & 
be merry! For info call Gary - 386- 
1369 








ST. MARK’'S UNITED METHOD. 
IST CHURCH (2 blocks east and 2 
blocks south of Watt and El] Camino), 
Sunday worship 9:30 and 11:00. 
Young Adult Fellowship, Single Par- 
ent Support group and much more. 
Cal! 483-7848 

Have three horses, Arabs & Morgan, 
that need miles of riding to stay in 
spring steel shape. Looking for expe- 
rienced riders for weekday mornings. 
Call Jim 486-9607 


ROOMMATES 


Share 











House $220/mo. walk to 
CSUS. Must be quiet, serous, non- 
smoker. 451-1319 


Roommates wanted - nice 3 bedroom 
house near Folsom Lake. Jacuzzi, 
fireplace, washer-dryer, garage. 
$325/month + utilities. 20 minutes to 
CSUS, perfect for graduate students 
487-8525 








Room for rent. Home located near 
Bradshaw and Highway 50. $250/ 
month + utilities + deposit, Non 
smoker, no pets or drugs. Nestor (W) 
322-0749 (H) 362-0772 



















Room for rent in dual-master suite. 
Female only. $180-210/month. (You 
choose room) Jacuzzi, pool, wt. 
room. Quiet, nice area. Call Karin or 
Greta 362- madd after 8 p.m. 


SINGLE STUDENT TO SHARE 
HOME. Prof. employed CSUS 
Alumni seeks single to share home in 
South Natomas. Recently purchased 
3 bdrm/2 bath w/fireplace. $375 mo 
(1/2 util.) Call 646-3885 15 min. to 
CSUS 


Male/Female room for rent. $325 
includes utilities, washer, dryer, 
kitchen. 10 blocks from campus. Call 
451-4427 after 4 p.m. 





AVAILABLE NOW. Short term rent 
$800/mo. 3 bed, 2 baths, 2 car garage. 
Norman Waters Park. South Power 
Inn Rd., near Mack Road. First, last + 
deposit. 8 min. drive to CSUS. Call 
Robert 421-8802 


REALESTATE . 


$100 OFF  f 
First month's rent 


RIVERPARK 
VISTA 
Apartments 


*SPACIOUS 
*RENOVATED 
1 & 2 Bedroom Apts. 
CALL: 


457-2503 


Offer good until 11-189 


( Get your point across! 

| Letters to the editor are 
| being 

\ accepted for publication! 


“nngeiianione 


HELP. WANTED 


ENJOY WORKING 

WITH CHILDREN? 
Be a Nanny! Full-time and Part-time 
positions available. Cali E & R 
NANNY AGENCY 424-8579 
NOW ACCEPTING APPLICA 
TIONS at EAT YOUR VEGE- 
TABLES. Contact Ted or Bob at 
1841 Ho we Ave., 922- 8413 











“PET SHOP Cc LERK” Extensive 
knowledge of Tropical Fish or Rep- 
tiles required. Full or part time, flex 
ible hours, Pets Plus 925-3415 








* DANCERS * 
High Eamings & Bonus Programs. 
Part or full time. Flexible hours. Fun, 
trouble-free atmosphere. Training 
available. Apply in person after 6 p.m. 
CLUB 400, 1400 Alhambra Blvd. 











Work Saturday mornings at 8 a.m. for 
3 to 5 hours, cleaning, laundry, sew- 
ing, typing $7.25/hour. Close to cam- 
pus. 455-2596. Call evenings or 
weekends. 


Persons to distribute displays im 
stores. Long ‘erm income possible. 
Bring this ad to 5940 Florin Road 
#101 (The beauty shop). Ask for 
Wilbert. 








Future Teachers 
Teachers Exchange/Lil Red Wagon 
has openings for part time work. We 
are retail stores selling educational 
materials to teachers and parents. 
Learn about the different resources 
that will be available to you as a 
teacher. Call Cris at 427-5247 or 
Michelle at 485-2371 for informa- 
tion. 


Aide for legally blind elderly female 
living in Country Club Center Area. 
Must provide car for shopping, ap- 
pointments, etc. Approx. 6 hours per 
week - hours to be arranged. $7.00 per 
hour. Call 363-2576 (day) 483-6179 
(after 7 p.m.) 

LIVE RENT FREE - RECEPTION 

IST needed for light typing. Must like 
helping people find the love of their 
life. SELECTIVE SINGLES — 
Meeting Resource 929-6313 











Reporters/researchers wanted for Pat 
Buchanan newsletter. $7/hr. Flexible 
sched. Send resume and writing 
sample to: 1225 8th St., #205, Sacra- 
mento, CA 95814 








SUNNY MAIDS CLEANING 
AGENCY is now interviewing apph- 
cants for cleaning jobs. MUST BE 
ENERGETIC, PAY ATTENTION 
TO DETAIL, BE HONEST, RELI- 
ABLE, ENJOY HOUSECLEAN- 
ING AND HAVE OWN TRANS- 
PORTATION. $7.50 per hour. Full 
time and part time available. 4 hours 
to 8 hours a day/S days a week. 
GOOD CHARACTER REFER- 
ENCES ESSENTIAL. Cal! 723-1534 


for interview. 


Work at home Em $150 400/wk. 
Send SAS envelope, P.O. Box 0666, 
Davis, CA 95617 


Stock person needed for Art Related 
Things, a gift shop. Full ume, flex 
hours. Transportation a must - mile 
age expense reimbursed. Contact 
Suzan @ 721-6557 or Cathy 443 
1770 














CLASSIFIED 


Babysit 2 year old + cats + dogs. $4/ 
hour. 16-20 hours/week. Flexible. 
485-5162 
IMMEDIATE OPENINGS! 
Gain valuable work experience al 
some of the top companies in the 
Sacramento area. As an Adia tempo- 
rary, you will receive excellent pay 
and benefits and still maintain a flex- 
ible schedule. Current openings in- 
clude but not limited to: word proc- 
essing, data entry, office, accounting 
and light industrial. Most positions 
are entry level and full time. For an 
appointment call ADIA PERSON- 
NEL SERVICES, Rancho Cordova, 
631-0155 
EOE/No Fee 

MOTHER'S HELPER. Daily 3 p.m.- 
8 p.m. Gold River near Sunrise. Must 
have transportation. Flexible tasks. 
$5.00/hour Call 635-4169 














Part time sales/counter position at 
European Bakery. Experience help- 
ful. Afternoons and weekend shifts 
available. Apply at: Ettore’s Euro- 
pean Bakery, 2376 Fair Oaks Bivd., 
Sacramento. 
EARN $2,000 - $4,000 
Searching for employment that per- 
mits working your own hours, but stil] 
challenging enough for your en- 
treprenuerial skills? Manage pro- 
grams for Fortune 500 Companies 
Earn $2,000 to $4,000. Call 1-800- 
932-0528, ext. 31 








A FREE GIFT JUST FOR 
CALLING PLUS RAISE UP TO 
$1,700.00 IN ONLY TEN 
DAYS!!! 

Student groups, fraternities and so- 
rorities needed for marketing project 
on campus. For details plus a FREE 
GIFT, group officers call 1-800-950- 

8472, ext. 30 





Promotions Assistant for our vun 
night clubs promotions. Good money, 
will train, college students welcome. 
Call (415) 337-7786 


Established skin care company needs 
enthusiastic consultants. No experi- 
ence necessary. Set own hours with 
unlimited income potential. Call 344- 
2778 


Leasing agent needed 3-4 times per 
week, including weekends. Must be 
reliable, outgoing and have some 
public relations experience. Light 
typing and correspondence a plus. 
Send Resume or apply in person: 

L & P Land Development 
8144 Pockett RoaD 
Sacramento, CA 95831 
427-2936 





CELLULAR ONE, the nation’s 
leader in mobile phone communica- 
Uons is accepting applications for 5 
Customer Care Representatives. 
Qualified applicants must possess the 
following: 

* College degree preferred 

* Customer oriented attitude 

° 3 years of customer service expe- 
nence, preferable in the field of com- 
munications 

* Excellent telephone, verbal and 
writien skills 

* Familiarization with data entry/ 
computer keyboard 

If you are ready for a fast paced 
environment in a growing industry, 
please send resume with cover letter 
to: 


CELLULAR ONE 


Debbie Loftus 
1750 Howe Ave, #102 
Sacramento, CA 95825 
(no phone calls, please) 
EOE 





Telephone Sales - XMAS Cash paid 
daily working for wheelchair Veter 
ans. Come in, work, get paid, go 
home. Simple as that! Commission. 
See Tom 9-9 M-F at 2104 El Camino 
near Howe Ave. 641-2667 


‘ AUTOMOTIVE 





NEED WHEELS? Custom ‘77 Olds 


Cutluss. V-8, 350 HP runs good. 
Power locks, windows, steering 
$500 or BO 927-0315 - Darryl 





2002 BMW Parts for sale. Call Kevin 
between 6-7 p.m. at 753-6549 

FOR SALE!! Intl. Scout "62 4x4 
custom mag rims, rernovable hard top 
and roil bar, Chevy 283, V-8 CLAS- 
SIC! Call 482-3757 aft. 5 p.m. $1,200 





‘85 Trans-Am, High output 305, T- 
tops, 5 speed, very clean, $8,000 
OBO 965-0693 Leave Message. 





For Your Pleasure... 
ay 
fit) HORNET ES \ _ 


SOW PLE ESHED 
With AWEER 










Lutheran Student Association 
meets Wednesdays 11-Noon-1, Sac- 
ramento Room, third floor Union. 
Fellowship & discussion. Everyone 
welcome. 

Tuesday evening Pizza & Testament 
5:30-6:45; Communion 7:00-7:45. 
Lutheran Campus Ministry, 4465 H 
Sweet, parish house (ELCA Cross). 
Rev. Wayne Saffen 457-6452 
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m@ TYPING or SERVICES: $4.00 for 24 words. 
Each additional 10 words $1.00 


@ PERSONALS, GREEK or MEETINGS: $1.00 for 24 words 
Each additiona! 10 words 50¢ 
@ ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS: $2.00 for 24 words. 
Each additional 10 words 50¢ 


COLLEGE REPUBLICANS 
will host guest speaker Assemblyman 
Tim Leslie at the general meeting on 
Wednesday 10/4 at 7 p.m. in the El 
Dorado Rm. 


HOMECOMING ’89 
Get involved and share in the fun 
Prove that your club is number one! 
Meet at 7:30 on Wednesday night, 
In TBB-2, we'll do it up mght! 
Questions? You say you'd like to 
know more, 
Then call Jody at 278-6784 


LUTHERAN STUDENT ASSO- 
CIATION - Starting this Wednesday 
at Noon, a video series entitled “Tes- 
tament” - on the origins of the Bible. 
Sacramento Room, Third Floor, Un- 
ion. 


esac 








The Delta Chi Little Sisters are now 
being recognized as Chi Delphia 
Since the Little Sister Program has 
been growing so quickly, the Delta 
Chi brothers have allowed Chi Del- 
phia to stand on its own. Chi Delphia 
was brought to CSUS in Spring 1987 
by the Brothers of Delta Chi. This 
group was designed as an auxiliary 
program for Delta Chi, but now we 
are an independent entity. Chi Del- 
phia will continue the bond with Delta 
Chi by kidnapping, mixing, and sup- 
porting them as we always have. We 
love the Brother's of Delta Chi. We 
thank them for their support, and for 
this opportunity to become more in 

volved in the Greek System. 


pledges of Alpha Phi Omega, The 


National Service Fraternity... Amy, » 


Jim, Lori, Jason, Roland, Colleen, 
Katie, Catherine, Adam, Jonathan, 
Marty, Kristy, Tina, Linda, Les, Deb- 
bie, John, and Christine. We wish you 
the best of luck. 





Te my Chi Delphia big sis's: | am 
so anxious to meet you. Thank you for 
all the goodies! Love your little sis, 
Dana. 

PHI DELTS would like to thank 
=X for an awesome tailgater last Sat- 
urday! Thanks Louie. Alex who? 
Just kidding P.W.! Great Job T.Q! 
Rob H. for Homecoming King! 

LHE Pledge Jeff: 

Roses are red 
Violets are bive 

You are a sweetheart 
and a cutie too! 

© your LIME Big Sis 

Keep smilin 

Hi Mandy, Congraduations on 
being a T@B pledge. I'm really ex- 
cited about getting to know you better. 


Love you Big Sister! 








The pledge class of A® would like 
to wish IX the best of luck with Derby 
Days! We're psyched and ready to 
win!! 

To our active sisters of AD: You 
guys are the best sisters anyone could 
have!! Thanks for everything, we love 
you guys!! The A® pledge class of 
1989. 
~~ "To our Derby Days coaches. Rick 
and Jeff: Next week will be awesome. 
We promise we won't let you guys 
down. You guys are great!! The pledge 
class of A®. a 


<X's Brian, Pete & Doug - Thanks 
for being such great sports at our 
Monday Night Kidnap. We'll do it 
again sometime. & Your AX thiefs - 
Pam, Tammy & Dawn 

=X coaches Keith & Chris - Thanks 
for all the help & support! Watch us 
kicksome ___ next week during Derby 
Days. @ Your AXQ's 


Dear Nicole Miller, 

I'm really glad that you pledged 
1B and I'm really looking forward 
to getting to know you better! Hang in 
there. 

Love your Big Sister! ® 

Sorority News: Next week is LX 
Derby Days, the money they earn 
from this will benefit the Cleo Wal- 
lace Village for Children and “Danny” 
who is in need of a bone marrow 
transport. 

AT is also holding their Beaurtiful 
Eyes contest which will benefit the 
Aid to the Blind Society. Good luck to 
all the sororities in both of these events! 
Congradulations to the new 
KI'@'s. Let's get fired up for Derby 
Days. Love your ex-coaches, Darin 


a 
~ KI@ is going to be flyin’ high 
above the rest at LX Derby Days. 
Love, Jim and Darin 








BOOK EARLY FOR 
EUROPE STUDENT GROUPS 


HERE NOW fen carps | 


GREAT ROUND THE WORLD FARES 


$570 NEED 
be OF: 
[ADE] \ oi eee) STUDENT 
ALL FARES SUBJECT TO CHANGE $ 


NOVEMBER THRU APRIL 30 
Round Trip From Round Tnp 
SF-FRANKFUR? ...523 SF-ISTANBUL 
-580 SF-GENEVA. ) 
..78 SF-LONDON.........474 
...800 SF-MEXICO CITY ..405 
LOW STUDENT RATES ON AIRFARES 
WORLDWIDE. CALL THE EXPERTS 
TRAVEL NETWORK 


NEW LOCATION! 25331 

ALTA ARDEN EXPWY 
§ «916-427-5400 
1-800-655-1100 


100 


OFFICES 
WORL DWIDE 


LOST & FOUND — 


9-4 MON THRU FRI 


Found a watch in the Parking Loi. 
Identify it, it's yours. Leave a mes- 
sage in Wayne Kunert’s Hornet mail- 
box in TKK. 








HORNET CLASSIFIEDS 
DEADLINES: 
9 a.m. Fri. for Tues 
§ a.m. Wed. for Fri. a 


8 eC 


sites eee 


-MASSAGE THERAPY FOR 
HEALTH-Now being offered to fe- 
male students. Full hour Swedish 
message for $25.00, by a certified and 
licensed massage therapist 923-370 


LOOK FOR 
Fat FASHION PREVIEW 
In TUESDAY'S HORNET! 
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Rain, from p.12 

been ordered to escort a brutal 
Japanese Mafia killer (Yusaka 
Matsuda). 

He is thrown into a world he 
doesn't understand, a language he 
doesn’t speak, a society with rules 
he doesn’t tolerate. 

Before Conklin even arrives in 


Osaka, the killer manages to es- | 


cape. Conklin vows to recapture 
him, and despite the resistance of 
the Japanese police and a million 
street signs that he can’t read, he 
moves in on the killer rather 
quickly. But then something hap- 
pens that changes his whole out- 
look. 

“Black Rain” follows in the 
typical wacks of cliche movies. 
Good against evil, with evil wear- 
ing black; fnendship between 
cultures; mutual understanding; 
having a clean conscience; and a 
dramatic ending. 


“Black Rain” fails to develop 
even a somewhat reliable story 
line. Scott gets too involved in 
showing close-ups of the five 
0’ clock shadow on Douglas’ puffy 
catfish face. Scott forgets to show 
us the traditional, old Japan. Only 
a couple of realistic and interest- 
ing shots show a glimpse of what 
could have come out of this movie 
if Scott had not lost his head, trying 
to produce another blockbuster. 

After all, in reality Japan is a 
three-story driving range squeezed 
within a network of freeways. It’s 
not hit-and-run Mack trucks with 
Ninja warriors flying all over the 
place. 

The setting for the final coun- 
tryside shootout sequence is closer 
to the real thing; it’s too bad it was 
filmed in Napa Valley. Napa lacks 
just a little of the Japanese touch 
and culture. 


Scott makes a mistake by rely- 
ing too much on what worked in 
his other movies, “Bladerunner” 
and “Alien.” In “Bladerunner” he 
got away witha surrealist approach 
because it was set in the future. In 
“Black Rain” we are in present- 
day Japan, but present-day Japan 
is not what we see on the screen. 
What we see is a big city, big 
engines. dark, frightening pictures 
of rainy or smoggy streets, iso- 
lated allees and dangerous shop- 
ping malls. All this ruins the credi- 
bility of the story line. 


If you want to see “Black Rain” 
for entertainment, go. It’s dry, fast, 
has plenty of chopped-off heads, 
and lets you forget it real quick. If 
you prefer to see Japan, go to a 
Japanese restaurant and enjoy a 
smooth saki with sushi. There 
you'll get the real taste of the Far 
East, 





: 
At The C rocker Art Museum, 
dress has always been casual. 


er ee 








Here at the Crocker, we have <imply everything for simply everybody. And you re 
always welcowne Whe ther yor prefer hish tops to hich heels or black tie to ne tre at all 

Whatever your fan y, we ve gol something funy in store for you. Lexertic parting 
of Gold Rush country Indian cncampments. Daredes il vaqueros luropean masters 
draw innate. Ce milemporary art and sculpture Concerts. Bar mguc Balls. Fandango dances. 

Hor therse whe don't pretend to understand any of it, we have lectures explaining 
Victorian art or Calif whia ceramics or | dutch parting \nd, of course, the Crocker has 
some cxciting programs f, a hid and families storvite Winns Puppet shows Pacepainting 
hh clowns All sorts of | amily lestivals 

\ nd the best part is: You can come as you are 

Phe Crocker Art Museum ts located at Sed and O Streets. VIO- 449-54 2 3 
Phone: Ke diesdav-Sundav 1000am to & OOpimn liesdav | OOpm to 2:00pm Closed 
Monday. Wheelchair access : 





chit t wee as 2 cemppansestiaty sary I, Cede 


PIve erneesacaate: bores 


“eee 














Condom. from p. 1 
were designed for the purpose of 
quality control wiile the major 
concern was how well condoms 
would perform in actual use. 

The safest condom, according 
to the report, was Mentor brand, 
manufactured by Mento Corp. 
Mentor featured a special applica- 
tor “hood” and an inner ring of 
adhesive to hold the condom on 
the penis, preventing slippage and 
leakage. 

The report concluded that, in 
general, the condoms performed 
well in the testing procedures. 
Since all the lots tested had passed 
quality control procedures after 
manufacture, failure to pass the 
waiter leak tests may have been due 
to changes that occurred after the 
condoms entered the distribution 
system. 

According to the report the 
Contracept Plus test (in which six 
of the 25 leaked) was based on a 
batch of condoms that had deterio- 
rated badly during wholesale stor- 
age. 

According toa study conducted 
in Consumer Reports Magazine, 
16,000 condoms were tested in- 


OS OTD Oo 


cluding 37 varieties of latex con- 
doms. Both water and au tests 
were conducted to test the con- 
doms* strength and leakage. 

Two Lifestyles brands — Nuda 
Plus and Extra Strength with non- 
oxynol-9 — placed “grossly de- 
fecuve” in both air and water tests. 

Last October, according to 
Consumer Reports, the manufac- 
turers of Lifestyles, Ansell Inc., 
issued a voluntary recall for defec- 
tive Extra Strength with Non- 
oxynol-9. There was no recall, 
however, of Nuda Plus. 

The UCLA study found no sign 
of AIDS virus leakage in Life- 
styles Nuda Plus. 

The Los Angeles Times reported 
Norman Estrin, vice president of 
the Health Industry Manufacturers 
Assn., a Washington-based trade 
group representing the condom in- 
dustry, as stating “I certainly don’t 
think you can distinguish brands 
on the basis of these studies.” 

Estrin added that the brands 
studied met FDA standards and 
the consumer should have confi- 
dence in condoms as an aid in 
protecting people against HIV 
infection. 


Foam, from p. 4 

Plastic foam manufacturers 
maintain that their product is 
highly reclyclable. However, at 
present there are only two plas- 
tic foam recycling plants in the 
United States, one in Brooklyn, 
N.Y. and another in Leomin- 
ster, Mass. 

Although no comprehensive 
studies have been done which 
compare the environmental 
impacts of paper production 
and use to that of plastic foam, 
Lisa Coalition, of the Environ- 
mental Action Foundation, 
stated that paper is ultimately 
more beneficial from a renew- 
able resource perspective. 

“The fact that trees can be 
grown— and oil to make Styro- 
foam cannot — would indicate 
that in the long run paper is the 
only reasonable option,” she 
said. 

Kinman agreed by saying 
“Even if you recycle all Styro- 
foam, you eventually need to 
add some virgin material as the 
process weakens the original 
Styrofoam.” 

Whatever the effects of plas- 
tic foam, Joe Ellebrecht, food 
and beverage director at Son- 
oma State, (where plastic foam 
has been banned since last fall,) 


-and Meet Baseball Great Steve Sax 


¢ Danny Palamidessi,25,has Acute Leukemia. 


e A suitable bone marrow donor is needed for a transplant. 


¢ Asimple blood test is all that is required from a potential donor. 


TESTING 


NIGH ALO Glee mei t 


RORM opm come olen 


Redwood Room, University Unio 


Cal State Sacramento 
POnsorod DY 


Chi Frater 


NO FEE IS REQUIRED 


If you are unable to be a donor, but wish to contribute to help fund the 
enormous costs of the donor search, testing, and transplant, please send 


check to: 


Danny Palamidessi Leukemia Fund 
clo Capitol Bank of Commerce 


P.O. Box 2311 


Sacramento, CA 95811-9988 


If you would like more information, please call: 


Pheasant Club 


371-9530 (8 am - 6 pm) 


372-6170 (8 am - 10 pm) 
665-1751 (6 pm - 10 pm) 
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admits that it is superior to 
paper as a packaging product. 

“You could do so much with 
it compared to paper,” he said. 
“Paper doesn’t keep food hot 
and it is far too absorbent with 
liquids. It (paper) is just not the 
merchandisable way to go.” 

Ejlebrecht said the change to 
plastic foam was done out of 
pressure from students. 

“If you want to be in, you 
don’t use Styrofoam,” he said. 
“I wouldn't dare go back to it 
because I would be boycotted.” 


Debate. from p. 4 
like all other civil rights issues 
should be fought “without com- 
promise, period,” she said. 
Judging by the enthusiastic 
audience response for Heckert, the 
majority of the audience seemed to 
be in favor of legalized abortion. 
Heckert appealed to the audi- 
ence to assist in keeping abortion 
legal, saying that even the Demo- 
cratic California legislature had 
passed legislation to require teen- 
age girls to receive parental con- 
sent before receiving an abortion. 
The U. S. Supreme Count deci- 
sion in the Webster vs. Health Care 
Services case, would cause “havoc” 
across the country, Heckert said. 
The decision gave the states lati- 
tude to limit abortion in certain ar- 


eas. 

Numerous references were 
made in the debate to the liberal 
abortion laws, but low abortion 
raic, in Sweden. Mitchell said the 
number of abortions are so low, not 
because of the abortion laws, but 
because women who choose to 
carry the fetus full term receive 
government aid equal to the in- 
come of a full-time industrial 
worker, 

Heckert said the abortion lav 
in Sweden are a result of the equa 
Station women have in that coun- 
try. “When women are treated 
equally and with respect, the men 
and women benefit also.” 

Some audience members ex- 
pressed reservations about the per- 
formance of the two speakers. 
Heckert “was emoting too much 
instead of getting to the facts,” 
Stern said. However, Stern’s wife, 
Erin, said she thought Mitchell 
seemed “indecisive.” 

Colin said she did not think 
Mitchell “was a very good pro-life 
representative.” 

Mitchell, who spoke last, ended 
by saying, “I would hope that if 
you take brochures, that you take 
them from the tables on both sides.” 

Moderator Nichols said the 
audience should be commended 
for being “well-bchaved.” 


Cort's Annual Pre-Inventory Blow Out Sale 


Hurry...Sale Ends Sunday! 


You save more because we've rented it before. 
Come early for Best Selection . 


OR CLEARANCE CENTER r 
* AND FURNITURE RENTAL \ :<** 


924-6877 


1508 HOWE AVE., SACRAMENTO “SQ. 


Monday-Fnday, }Qam-7pm Saturday, }0am Spm Sunday 12-Sprn 
Quantities Limited ..So Hurry! 
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Real Estate Professor 
Planning for Growth: Graduate Students study 


Decision Making 





If you want to get into the real estate 
field, be prepared to know more than 
how to sell houses when you're through 
with Professor Bob Fountain’s courses. 

Fountain believes there is no question 
that CSUS has the best real estate pro- 
gram in California. 

Fountain, who teaches real estate 
principals and urban development 
courses, co-runs the department with only 
two other faculty members. Cortus 
Koehler, a former member of the Sacra- 
mento County Planning Commission, is 
the public sector expert and Craig Stanley 
is responsible for computer analysis of 
real estate projects and investment analy- 
sis. 

Fountain believes that the program at 
CSUS is unique. “There isn’t really one 
like it anywhere in the United States,” he 
said. Fountain explained that most real 
estate schools are “narrowly defined.” 
Their curriculum deals with selling, 
building and financing houses. 

The CSUS program goes far beyond 
the broker and realtor mentality. The 
program is more equally balanced, and 
has some big fundamental differences, 
he said. 

“Our program is much more broadly 
defined. We deal with not only the pri- 
vate sector, but the public sector also,” 


he said. Within that realm, the program 
also deals with local government, urban 
planning, supervision, decision making, 
land development and industmal loca- 
uions. 

Fountain’s personal definiuon of real 
estate is anything that deais with how 
cities grow. 

After completion of the program, 
Fountain believes that graduates will be 
prepared to go directly into mortgage 
banking, land development or urban plan- 
ning agencies. 

“We think we're taining decision 
makers, managers, executives; there's a 
whole list of career patterns other than 
real estate brokerage. For the saudents 
themselves, what we really want in the 
long run is for students to make Sacia- 
menw a beuer place, “ said Fountain. 

Fountain is already seeing that hap- 
pening. He sees his susdents working for 
all the major lenders, land developers 
and city and county planning depart- 
ments. 

“Wherever you look in real estate, we 
have some real sharp graduates of our 
program out there and we're seeing them 
make a difference aiready,” he said. 

Rho Epsilon, the professional real 
estate fraternity at CSUS, is helping 
students gain connections and meet 





by Christina Sexton 


professionals. Fountain is Rho Epsilon’s 
faculty advisor, but doesn’t find himself 
with much to do. 

“It’s so well managed that my main 
function is to go and watch them do what 
they do very well. I’m always here if they 
need me,” he said. 

Fountain enjoys his students and 
described them as focused. “They have a 
pretty good idea of what they want to do. 
I don’t have to push them. My students 
are here because they want to be here,” 
said Fountain. 

He has never had to teach a “required 
course”, and doesn’t think he would like 
it. “I always worry about the poor faculty 
member who has to teach statistics to 
people who don’t want to learn statis- 
tics,” he said. 

Actually, the opposite is true. Foun- 
tain joked that the hardest thing for him 
is to keep up with his students, and said 
they’re always one question ahead. 

In addition to teaching, Fountain 
explained that there are many other du- 
ties of a faculty member. In a company, 
he explained, the president does the hir- 
ing and decision making and the workers 
work. 

In a university, the faculty decides 
which courses to teach, what to include 
in them, how to change the curriculum, 





Darren Cohn 


Bob Fountain 


who to hire and who to promote. 

“In addition to our own class sched- 
ule, we also do work on committees and 
task forces to pian and construct curricu- 
lum, and to figure out which students to 
admit,” he said. He believes that students 
don’t often realize the other responsibili- 
ties a faculty member has. 

Fountain was born in Georgia, and 
came to California in the mid 60s. He 
settled in Los Angeles and received his 
Bachelors, Masters and Doctorate de- 
grees in Urban Land Economics all at 
UCLA. 

After finishing his disertation, he 
started looking for teaching positions. 
He knew he wanted to stay in California 
because, as he puts it, it’s the only state 
there is. He saw Sacramento as one of the 
few growing schools in California. But, 
he said, he didn’t pick Sacramento, 
Sacramento picked him. 

“I came from Los Angeles where |! 
had been for many years. A lot of the 
other (teaching) offers were out-of-state. 
I wanted to stay in California, | love 
California,” he said. 

Despite Fountain’s obvious love and 
loyalty for Southern California, he admits 
that Sacrament clearly offers a lot of 
things, and after 13 years, he has grown 
to like it. 


a TL a 


Confronting Problems is the Path to Success 





“As a college student I went 
through the most difficult umes 
of my life, and because | learned 
to overcome my probiems and 
frustrations, I believe that I can 
help my students find possible 
ways to confront theirs,” af- 
firmed Jesus Tarango a coun- 
selor working for the Educa- 


—- 








jon Taylor 


tional Opportunity Program at 
CSUS 

Tarango, 46, has worked for 
EOP for about eight years. He 
believes that the key to a suc- 
cessful college career is know- 
ing who you are and what you 
want to get out of your life. 

“Unfortunately,” he ex- 
plained, “this is something that 
not every college student knows. 
That is where we counselors 
come in and help.” Tarango tries 
to help students with academic 
and even personal problems. “I 
believe that whether it’s aca- 
demic, social or personal any 
problem that a student may have, 
can have a great influence in 
their performance in school. 
That's why I try to help them in 
anyway possible,” said Tarango. 


— by Alma Velazquez 


“Tarango definitely was one 
of my greatest motivations to 
continue on with my education. 
He made me realize how im- 
portant it really was for me. 
But, more importantly, he made 
me aware of the potenual I had 
to control m: problems, that’s 
what really helped me the 
most,”said Raquel Aguilar, a 
junior at CSUS. 

Some ‘f his students believe 
that one. ‘the things that makes 
him such a great counselor is 
that he maxes them realize how 
much they want to accomplish 
something. 

“It is great to know that even 
if every student is unique, they 
all share the same dreams and 
goals, which are to complete 
their education and succeed in 


life. And if 1 can help them in 
anyway to get where they want 
to be, | am willing to do what's 
humanly possible for them,” he 
said. 

“The thing that I like the most 
about Jesus is that since the 
moment you first meet him, you 
feel you can really trust him. 
He’s very open and he’s always 
smiling, that I think makes stu- 
dents feel very comfortable 
when talking to him,” said 
Sergio Torres, a froshman at 
CSUS. 

Tarango’s own life as a col- 
lege student was hard. He looks 
back to his college years and 
remembers now how hard it was 
then for him to complete his 
degree. 

“Although it took me 12 years 
to finish my college studies, this 
time was necessary for me to 
really find out what I wanted to 
do with my life,” he said. “Many 


things happened in my life at the 
time I was a university student. 
After my first two years in col- 
lege, I was unsure of what I 
wanted to do with my life, {kept 
trying different things, but was 
not satisfied,” Tarango said. 

He explained that after a while 
in college, he left school and 
went into the army, later com- 
ing back to school after two 
years only to leave school again 
after another two years. 

Atthis stage Tarango realized 
how important education really 
was and decided then to return 
to school, pursuing a B.A. in so- 
cial work in 1974 and finally 
earning a master's degree five 
years later from CSUS. 

“I know that as a counselor | 
might not be perfect and some- 
times there's just things I can’t 
help people with. But I always 
try to do my best to help my 
students.” 
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{TIMOTHY HERE: HAW - HAH- Hay - HAH. 
TODAY LARRY AND | ARE PRE- 
SENTING A NEW CREATIONIST THEORY 
-A REAL SMACK IN THE FACE 
TO FOLLOWERS OF THE URVIVA 
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Intramural Sports Scoreboard f 

















Greek League Monday/W. a Dorm League Results 

Win Loss P.F.  P.A. Win Loss P.F.  P.A. 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon 4 Oo 90 0s Jenkins 4 0 55 00 Lambda Chi Alpha 6 Sigma Phi Epsilon 0 
Pi Kappa Phi 4 1 60 24 ~~ Draper 3rd 3 l 19 27 ~+=Bongers 13 Rangers 0 
Phi Delta Theta 3 1 57 15 Draper Demise 2 2 12 23 GangGreen 13 Mixed Breed 0 
Chi Phi 2 2 31 20 Sierra Studdetts l 3 06 i8 Sigma Chi (Open) 28 Delta Chi (Buff) 14 
Lambda Chi Alpha 2 3 32 34 Dormies Oo 4 00 24 Phi aan Theta 34 Delta Sigma Phi 0 

Delta Sigma Phi 0 4 00 98 Note: Dormies and Sierra Studdetts have been F< eae ie 14 —— To ° 

Sigma Phi Epsilon 0 4 oOo 73 dropped from intramural play tive tle The oii oy tes he 3 12 
Boilermakers 26 Mr. Kaliman 25 
Greek League Tuesday/Thursday Schedul Maximum Penetration 31 Pi Kappa Alpha (Garnet) O 
Win Loss P.F. P.A. Monday Draper 3rd (forfeit) 6 Sierra Studdetts 0 
Sigma Pi 4 l 56 28 Phi Delta Theta vs. Pi Kappa Phi Draper Demise (forfeit) 6 Dorimies 0 

Sigma Chi (Greek) 4 ] 62 31 Sigma Phi Epsilon vs. Delta Sigma Phi Lambda Chi Alpha 14 Delta Sigma Phi O 
Tau Kappa lpsilon 2 3 24 56 Sigma Alpha Epsilon vs. Chi Phi Gang Green 24 Rangers 2 
Delta Chi (Hed) 0 5 2 56 Sigma Chi (Open) vs. Mixed Breed Chi Phi 6 Sigma Phi Epsilon 0 

Rangers vs. Delta Chi (Buff) Bongers (forteit) 6 Delta Chi (Buff) 0 
Open League Tuesday /Thursdat Pi Kappa Alpha (Gold) vs. Gang Green Sigma Alpha Epsilon 18 Pi Kappa Phi 6 
' Win Loss P.F. P.A. Pi Kappa Aipha (Gold) 26 Mixed Breed 6 
Give Us The Shirt 4 Oo 71 18 Tuesday Pi Kappa Phi 6 Chi PhiO (OT) 

Maximum Penetration 4 1 84 13 Sigma Chi (Greek) vs. Tau Kappa Epsilon : 

Eightball Rollin 3 1 34 O07 Sigma Pi vs. Delta Chi (Red) one rt aa ont 

Delta Chi 3 2 2 49 56 Mr. Kaliman vs. Delta Chi 3 Si Chi : . 

; ° gma (Greek) 25 Tau Kappa Epsilon 6 
Pi Kappa Alpha (Garnet) 1 3 18 63 ‘Pi Kappa Alpha (Garnet) vs. Boilermakers Eightball Rollin 6 Boilermakers 0 
Boilermakers l 3 26 63 Eightball Rollin vs. Give Us The Shirts Delta Chi 3 25 Pi Kappa Alpha (Garnet) 12 
Mr. Kaliman 0 5 25 87 Draper Demise vs. Jenkins Maximum Pentetration 15 Mr. Kaliman 0 

Jenkins (forfeit) 6 Dormies 0 
n League We Wednesday Draper Demise (forfeit) 6 Sierra Studdetts 0 
Win Loss P.F. P.A. Pi Kappa Phi vs. Delta Sigma Phi 
Gang Green 4 0 74 15 Mixed Breed vs. Delta Chi (Buff) Late Games: 
Bongers 4 j 51 31 Draper Demise vs. Draper 3rd 
Pi Kappa Alpha (Gold) 3 1 67 19 Thursday Eightball Roilin vs. Delta Chi 3 
Rangers 2 2 14 37 Sigma Chi (Greek) vs. Sigma Pi Boilermakers vs. Maximum Penetration 
Sigma Chi (Open) l 2 28 49 Tau Kappa Epsilon vs. Delta Chi (Red) Pi Kappa Alpha (Garnet) vs Give Us The Shirt 
Mixed Breed l 4 31 51 Delta Chi 3 vs. Boilermakers Tau Kappa Alpha vs. Sigma Pi 
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Hornets 
Downed In 
Michigan 


—— by Carol Fuccillo 

The CSUS Hornet soccer 
team lost to the University of 
Tampa 2-0 and to the University 
of Missouri-St. Louis 3-2 this 
past weekend in its first out-of- 
state tournament, the National 
Invitational Tournament, played 
in Rochester, MI. 

In the first game against the 
University of Tampa, a highly 
ranked perennial Division II 
powerhouse, the CSUS team 
“played well, controlling the ball 
in the midfield and keeping pos- 
session of the ball,” according to 
Coach Mike Linenberger. “We 
proved that we can play with top 
teams. It was a good team ef- 
fort.” 

Coach Paul Arellanes concurs. 
“It was good to see the quality of 
our play. We had some missed 
opportunitics, but otherwise did 
OK.” 

The second game against the 
University of Missouri-St. Louis 
was lost in overtime. 

In that game, Randy Vera hit 
the first goal into the right upper 
corner of the net aficr assists 
from Mike Deusterhaus and 
Mark Broers. Jason Martinez 
scored the second and final goal 
into the right comer of the net 
after following up a free kick by 
Mark Broers. 


Randy Vera explained his 
strategy. “I looked up and the 
goal was cluttered with a lot of 
people. I hit the ball with my 
instep and put it in the upper V. 
It was a once in a lifetime shot. 

Broers had this to say. “I 
felt that we showed that we can 
play with anyone. We had equal 
opportunities but they made 
theirs and we didn’t. But we 
showed that we can contend. We 
are beginning to come together 
more as a team and are starting 
to be there for each other. We're 
getting better results.” 

“Overall, the trip went well,” 
said Linenberger. “The players 
had a chance to get to know 
each other. We would like to take 
one trip like this a year, but it has 
a lot todo with the success of 
our fundraising attempts.” 

“What I'd really like to do,” 
he adds, “is to take the team to 
the Spartanburg campus where 
my brother Dave (former soc- 





X-Country Looks Towards Davis 


The CSUS cross country 
teams faced a tough course and 
tough competition last Saturday 
at the Humboldt Invitational. 

Tina Petershagen lead the 
women Hornets once again with 
an outstanding time of 18:36 in 
the 5,000 meters. She placed 
10th overall and sixth in Divi- 
sion II, edging All-American 
UC Davis rival Pam Bragg by 


Smith Corona presents three products that can 


by Suzanne Barr Palmer 


two seconds. 

Petershagen said it felt good 
to finish before ali of the UC 
Davis runners, and hopes to re- 
peat her performance at the 
Aggies home meet. 

Head Coach Joe Neff said that 
Petershagen ran a great race. 
“She now has a 90 percent 
chance or better of qualifying for 
nationals,” 
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For the men’s team, Enric 
Walker finished 1 Sth in Division 
H, and 19th overall with 2 time 
of 33:29. 

Walker said his time “was 
pretty good, considering it was a 
hilly course”. 

Moving up to second man 
was sophomore Scott Whitham. 

“The co'rse was pretty 
tough,” Whitham said. “There 
were 4 lot of hills, plus the con- 
stant transition from grass to 
gravel.” 

Whitham, who finished 29th 
in Division If and 34th overall, 
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The Smith Corona PWP 2000 Personal Word 
Processor ts ina class by itself It’s so Compact tt can 
fit in the most compact dorm room. Yet, thanks to 
features like a built-in disk drive, 100,000 character 
DataDisk capacity, anda crystal clear display, st 
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said he too was pleased with his 
time of 34:27. 

Whitham gave a lot of credit 
to Homet’s third man Brian Laird 
who finished just 14 seconds 
behind him. 

“Brian and I worked together,” 
Whitham said. “Without him, I 
don’t think I could have run as 
well as | did.” 

Laird , who finished 38th 
overall, and 31st in Division II , 
continued to run weil. 

The Hornets next meet will be 
this Saturday at the UC Duvis 
Invitational. 


you can have the convenience of word processing 


teatures with the simplicity of a typewrtter 


Of course, the pocket-size Spell Raght * 300P 


also comes with impeccable references. In this 


word games. 


case, a built-in electronic dictionary, a thesaurus, 
a calculator, even a collection of challenging 


So if you’re thinking Magna Cum Laude at 


the end of this year, 
don’t forget fo think 
Smith Corona at the 
beginning of this yeas 


For those woo prefer an electronic typewriter, 
the Smith Corona XD 4600 ts the typewnter of 
preference. With its 16 character display and ap 
proximately Z000 characters of editable memory, 
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Bueno, fromp.24 


about. After catching a shon 
pass from Wyant, Bueno looked 
to turn upfield. Thompson, an 
All-America candidate read the 
play perfectly and put a good 
lick on Bueno. But it was of no 
use. Bueno ran right through 
Thompson. 
“I was kind of jacked from 
the play before.” Bueno said. “I 
hada pretty good gain and ran 
a guy over the play before. I saw 
him coming. I saw number 41 
coming and I knew I wasn’t 
going to be able to shake him, so 
I just put my head down and hit 
him as hard as I could,” Bueno 
said of that memorable play. “I 
kind of wanted to do that. I was 
looking forward to hitting him 
because of all the publicity he’s 
been getting. I knew I could 
get the best of him,” Bueno 
added. And get the best of him 
he did. 

“Yeah I put a good lick on 
him,” Thompson said. “You 
know he’s a (expletive) hard 
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During the Causeway Classic, The meeting between Ed Bueno of Sac State, and Steve Thompson, an All-American 





candidate from UC Davis, was one that few who saw it are likely to forget. Buenc tock » swing pass from Drew Wyant and 
turned upfield only to see his path blocked by Thompson. The result was a collision of titanic proportions. As the photos 
show Bueno came out the winner of this battk, while all Thompson could do was walt for the stars to stop Mashing before 
. - Photos by Mike Shively... . 
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runner. He’s a big kid. I think I 
might have let up right at the 
end-1 don’tknow. He’sa (ex- 
pletive) hard runner that’s all I 
can say,” Thompson added. 

“The guy is a stud.” Aggie 
defensive lineman Cameron 
Boyer said. “Three or four 
times I took what I could get. I 
had a couple of arm tackles and 
he just broke through them like 
they were cellophane. Two or 
three times guys really socked 
him and he (Bueno) didn’t even 
flinch,” Boyer recalled. 

That kind of play typifies the 
emotion Bueno brings to the 
Hornets. “Definitely there was a 
motivational factor, a momen- 
tum factor. In a drive like that 
which was so crucial, a big play 
like that, especially happening 
in front of the opponents’ side- 
line, there is a lot of emotion 
involved. When the fans see that 
and react to that-that’s a big play 
for us,” running back coach Gregg 
Knapp said. Knapp said some of 
the coaches were comparing 
that play to the one when Bo 
Jackson ran over Brian 
Bosworth on national televi- 


sion. 

Bueno has posted good num- 
bers this season despite battling 
a serious case of the flu. As a 
matter of fact, Bueno didn’t 
even practice on the Monday 
and Tuesday before the Davis 
game. “I think he showed a lot of 
mental toughness. If you had a 
bad flu virus then try to play 4 
quarters of footbail'in a very in- 
tense situation, that is not an easy 
thing to do,” Mattos said. “I 
think Ed showed the kind of 
football player he really is.” 

Bueno displayed his tough- 
ness early last season. Despite 
being hampered by a sprained 
knee (even missing the Hum- 
boldt game), he still managed to 
rush for 555 yards and score four 
TD’s. He ended the season sec- 
ond in rushing behind Donald 
Hair. 

Bueno seems to have his besi 
games against stiffer competi- 
tion. Last year in the playoffs he 
rushed for 223 yards and scored 
four touchdowns, including 107 
yards and two TD's against Davis. 
He also rushed for 98 yards 
against Division | UOP. “I 
think your good players have to 
rise to the occasion against good 
teams, and Ed seems to be that 
kind of guy,” Mattos said. 

Bueno is not an overly vocal 
person on the playing field. He 
tends to let his actions speak for 
him. “I truly believe he loves 
the game of football and he shows 
that in his practice habits.” 
Knapp said. “In practice he runs 





110 percent everytime he’s out 
there. He’s not a rah rah guy. 
He’s very similar to Donald Hair 
last year. He’s a leader by ex- 
ample, not by voice.” 

Although Bueno wouldn't 
mind running the ball 30 to 40 
times agame, he understands and 
accepts his role in the Hornet 
offense. “As a fullback you’ ve 
got to learn how to block and 
and except your role in the of- 
fense,” Bueno said. His main 
responsibilities are to get the 
tough yards inside, to swing out 
of the backfield and pickup 5 to 
10 yards, and to block- especially 
pass block, although Bueno con- 
sented that running the ball is 
the most fun thing to do. “Run- 
ning over a defensive back is 
fun,” Bueno said. 

Is there a possible future for 
Bueno in the NFL? “I definitely 
think he’s got the talent. He needs 
to polish up on some things, but I 
think he has the attributes to get 
a shot. He’s definitely got the 
power and I think he’s got the 
necessary speed for as big as he 
is,” strength coach and former 
Philadelphia Eagle Billy Camp- 
field said. “He's a durable type 
back who gets better late in the 
game, which is a very good at- 
tribute as far as being looked at 
professionally. He buckled a few 
guys the other night. That would 
have gotten anybody's atten- 
tion,” Campfield added. 

Bueno added that he feels 
stronger the more carries he gets. 
He also mentioned that he feels 
the offensive line can wear down 
defenses and make him more 
effective in the second half. 

Bueno’s hopes to improve on 
last year's numbers and also is 
hoping the Hornets once again 
return to the playoffs. As far as 
getting a shot in the NFL, “I'd 
hope so. We'll have to wait and 
see how the season goes. I'd 
like to give it a shot.” 

Saturday night the Hornets 
host Southern Utah Static in the 
Western Football Conference 
opener. Coach Mattos is hoping 
for a large turnout, especially 
from the studeni body. “I would 
like to see every student on this 
campus come to our game. We 
are going to necd all the help we 
can get,” Mattos said. The 
Hornets _ achieved their first 
goal, beating Davis. Now they 
hope to achieve they’re second 
goal-a WFC championship. 

If the Homets are to win the 
WFC and reach the playoffs for 
the second consecutive year, 
you can be sure that #34, Ed 
Bueno, will make his presence 
felt amidst the Hornet opposi- 
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Great term papers. Great terms. 


Come to the Hornet Foundation Computer 
Store to determine the best Macintosh 
system for your needs* and 
to pick up a loan application. 


When you purchase one of the following 
suggested bundles, and finance it under The 


ae Macintosh Financing Program you pay... 
oT Tt a 
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Terms 


Macintosh SE HD 20 


Standard Keyboard, Mouse, Image- 
writer Il, HyperCard, system soft- 





omen Ware, 1A Mb FDHD Super- Tae Oe) Ort 
ail Be ~ Drive, 20 Mb Internal ge oe 
,, Hard Drive, 1 megabyte $2838.23 seaaiiveahs 
as of 9/25/89 
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Terms - InterestOnly Interest & Principle 


Ta Cele) a orb 


$4680.68 


Macintosh Portable 
Active Matrix LCD, Mouse, i 
HyperCard, system software, Ps 
1.4 Mb FDHD SuperDrive, 40 
Mb Internal Hard Drive, 
1 megabyte of RAM, 
Carrying Case 















: ae Interest Only _ Interest & Principle 
Macintosh IIcx 40 
Apple Macintosh Portrait Display, $52.68 a month $111.22 a month 


Portrait Display Video Card, Extended 








Keyboard, Imagewriter II, HyperCard, ite ONE Oe Ta 
Ee system software, 40 Mb Internal Hard pa o 
2 4, _—Drive, 1.4 Mb FOHD SuperDrive, 1 $5676.45 saad de 
a a _ megabyte of RAM ments, call 1-800-831-LOAN 
Seay ka — 
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A 
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a Located i the —— re aa the Copy Center. Program 
COMPIL iT Hours: Monday thru y a.m. p.m.; 
ER STORE Friday 7:45 a.m. to 4:00 p.m.; Saturday 11:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. 
* Onty California State University, Sacrarnento, ——. staff, and students may purchase these products from the Computer 


Store. Eligittity information is avaiable at the Computer Stor 
©1989 Apple Computer, inc. Apple, the Appie logo, ard Macros are registered vademarks of Appie Computers, inc 
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Ed Bueno: 
Bullish on Football 





In recent times, a number of 
offensive standouts in the high- 
pewered Hornet offense have 
i lade their presence felt. Players 

ike Donald Hair, Tony Trosin, 
Mark Young, Drew Wyant, Ze- 
bedee Brye, and Ron Weaver have 
helped to make the Homet of- 
fense one of the most productive 
in all of Division II. But one 
guy, senior fuliback Ed Bueno, 
has literally had his presence felt 
by opposing defenders. 

At 6’0, 225 Ibs., Bueno has 
developed into a key componeni 
of the Hornet attack. This year he 


by Brian Fonseca 


leads the team in rushing with 
244 yards on 59 carries. That 
works out to nearly 5 yards per 
carry. Not bad for a player who 
usually gets the ball in shon 
yardage situations. 

Bueno also has shown the 
ability to catch the ball out of 
the backfield. Bueno is second 
on the team in receptions behind 
Ron Weaver. “One of the things 
we require of our backs is that 
they have to be able to catch the 
football,” Head Coach Bob Mat- 
tos saad. 

Besides running and catch- 


David Jella 


Commentary 





American Football 
Through British Eyes 





As an English exchange stu- 
dent, | am rather curious about 
American football. It's obvi- 
ously very popular here, but in 
England, not many people know 
what it is - including me. And 
how can one possibly experi- 
ence the real America without 
going to a football match... or as 
you say - game. 

So here I am at the Causeway 
Classic, waiting with great an- 
uicipauon for the game to start 
Good heavens, are they the play- 
ers? They're wearing crash hel- 
mets. Are there motorcycles 
involved? 

The gentleman sitting on my 
right glances at me with an cx- 
pression of disbelief and pauently 
explains that it’s merely protec- 
tive head-gear. “Oh I see,” | 
say, greatly enlightened but 
shghtly apprehensive - it must 
be an awfully violent spor. 

Aren't the players a fright- 
fully funny shape? They look 
all out of proportion. What 


broad shoulders they have. Once 
again the gentleman, obviously 
amused by my ignorance, ex- 
plains that they are wearin, 
shoulder pads. Shoulder pads 
seem to be quite an instituion m 
America obviously a Joan 
Collins influence. 

Why are their trousers too 
short?) They look like they've 
shrunk in the wash. Somebody 
ought to tell them; I'm sure such 
tight trousers can’t be healthy. 


I'm quite enjoying myself 
now, what with the band blasting 
out rousing tunes and the pom- 
pom people leaping about with 
reckless abandon. They put ona 
spiffing show. In England, they 
don’t have anything like this. 
Americans really do things ina 
big way. Pom-pom people, (or 
cheerleaders, as | was later told 
they are called,) just don’t cxist 
in England. But! think it’s a 
jolly good idea. It brings about a 
sort of unity between the players 
and the supporters. 

The tense excitement in the 
almosphere crupts mto cheers as 
the game starts. | want the men in 
the siripey jumpers to win. Oh, 
they're the referces - 1 wondered 
why there weren't so many of 
them 

Are they not being a trifle 
overcautious with all — the re 
serve players’? There are more of 
them than people on the field. | 
mean, | know Ws a rough 


gamic, but surcly — there aren't 


that many injuries 

What's happening now 
they’re swapping over. One 
group is leaving and another 
group is coming on - | don't 
understand this at all. Where's 
the ball? I can’t see it. Oh there 
itis - that player's got it tucked 
under his arm. Oooh the little 
rascals. That wasn’t very spon- 
ing, they all leapt on the poor 
chap and flattened him. 

The players crouch down, 


by Lisa Crandon 


facing the opposition. Oh dear, 
they're charging at each other 
like battling bulls - somebody's 
going to get hurt carrying on in 
this uncivilized manner. Good 
Lord, no wonder they wear 
crash helmets. 

The cheerleaders are sul 
going strong, doing all kinds of 
routnes and acrobatics. The 
men are shouting through hig 
cones but I can’t catch what 
they re saying. 

Has somebody scored a 
goal? = Something must have 
happened: everyone's on their 
fect, cheenmg. You could teach 
some of our English toothall 
(soccer) fans a Uung or Iwo 
Here everbody applauds even if 
it's the other team who scored. in 
England a's not quite so ami 
cable 

Well 1 don't really under 
stand the game. TI have to get 
somcone to explain it property to 
me, but it looks like jolly wood 
fun) It’s rather exhausting to 


watch though - one cant tall 
asleep as onc can sn the rather 
more reserved and gentlemanly 
game of cricket 

Oooh look, a Sac State player 
is runmany with the ball, they're 
not going to catch him. | leap to 


my feet. “Yeah! Go Sac State, 
go Sac State POUCH- 
DOWN!!!” Good gracious, 


whatever happened to my Eng- 
lish suff upper lip? 


ing, Bueno is also an excellent 
blocker. “He’s got the whole 
package. He runs a 4.7 40-yard 
dash, which is pretty good for a 
guy who weighs 225. He 
catches the ball extremely well 
for a big man, and he’s an excel- 
lent blocker,” Mattos said. 

It is Bueno’s running style, 
though, that is somewhat legen- 
dary in these parts. “He runs just 
like a runaway truck,” Wyant 


said. “He takes people out. He’s 
more or less laying hits on 
people rather than running with 
the bali. He's something,” 
Wyant added. After the opencr 
against West Texas State, offen- 
sive line coach Neil Anderson 
said Bueno was “hurting people.” 

Bueno's efforts last week in 
the 21-20 win over UC Davis 
speak for themselves. He rushed 
for 95 yards on 19 carnes. Fifty- 


three of those yards came in the 
fourth quarter at a ume when 
Homets were trying to cal some 
ume off the clock. Bueno also 
pulled in § catches for 15 yards. 

But it was a collision with 
highly regarded Aggic line- 
backer Steve Thompson in the 
fourth quarter that Icft Hornet 
faithful with something to talk 
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